




















































































































































































































York’s Package Bees and Queens 






for 1956 


The Preference of Leading Honey Producers 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 


PROGRESS 
SPECIALIST 


EXPERIENCE 


Dadant’s New Improved Starline Hybrids 





Quantity 





Queens 


SHIPMENTS 


ORDERING 
TERMS 


YORK BEE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 300 





2-lb. pkg. 
3-lb. pkg. 
4-lb. pkg. 
5-Ilb. pkg. 


Your Choice of two outstanding strains, Dadant’s New Improved Starline 
Hybrids or our regular strain of Italians. Both Strains are QUALITY BRED 
and no expense spared to give you the most for your money. 


10,000 colonies enables us to load trucks with speed and still maintain parcel 
post and express schedules. 10,000 nuclei to insure an ample supply of vig- 


orous young laying queens for shipment as needed. Capacity to give you the 
best in service. 


Fumagillin fed grafting yards, queen mating nuclei yards, and package bees 
to maintain top morale until brood emerges. Fed only in recommended dos- 
age to insure results. A bonus in every package. 


Bees are our sole business. We have no side lines and devote our entire time 
to improving and devising better methods to give you higher quality and 
service you have the right to expect. Our bees will pay off for you. 

Most of our men have been with us for a number of years; are fully trained, 
experienced, and equipped to handle your orders to your advantage. All ship- 


ments are personally checked to insure perfect condition before actual ship- 
ment. 


York’s Quality Bred Italians 


Packages with Italian Queens 


1-24 25-99 100 up 
$4.00 each $3.75 each $3.50 each 
5.00 4.75 4.50 

6.00 5.75 5.50 

7.00 6.75 6.50 

1.35 1.25 1.15 





Queenless packages, deduct $1.00 per package. 
Tested queens add $1.00 each extra. 
(Above prices are for/or with Italian Queens) 


For Dadant’s Improved Starline Hybrids 


FREE OFFER 


Add 25c to above Prices 


If you wish to try Dadant’s Starline queens, mention this and on all orders 
of from 10 to 100 queens or packages of Italian stock, we will substitute 
10% of the queens with Starline stock at no additional cost to you. Offer 
is subject to availability. 


Shipments are made by express, parcel post, or your truck. Our facilities 
for truck loading are among the best. In most cases your load is on the 
way the same day it is prepared avoiding holding over of packages several 
days. Parcel Post and Express shipments handled promptly and with ex- 
perience. We recommend shipments of 5 packages or less to go by parcel 
post. You may pay postmaster the postage on arrival or write us for an 
estimate. All Packages F.O.B. Jesup, queens are postpaid. Bees are certi- 
fied bees from our own apiaries, state registered and state inspected. 


All orders and inquiries given prompt attention. Orders should be booked as 
early as possible to enable us to give you the best in service. We are now 
booking orders. Early orders carry priority. Shipping usually begins first 
week of April, depending upon spring weather conditions. Help us to help 
you by ordering early. 


If convenient, small orders cash, larger orders $1.00 deposit per package and 
the balance two weeks prior to shipping date. 


Jesup, Georgia 


Phones 3522, 3320 


(The Universal Apiaries ) 
412 W. Orange Street 
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“Peace, 
Happiness, 
Prosperity 


is our sincere wish to thousands 
of customers and friends through- 
out the land. To those who have 
had dealings with us, we offer our 
humble “THANK YOU". We 
have earnestly tried to please 
and we hope that we can serve 
you even better in 1956. 


May we repeat— 


IF YOU ARE NOT ALREADY TRADING 
WITH US, NOW IS THE TIME TO BE- 
GIN. We have a complete line of beekeep- 
ing equipment, most of which we manu- 
facture. 


WRITE OR PHONE 
OUR NEAREST PLANT. 


SUPERIOR 
HONEY COMPANY 


Packers of Honey 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


Elizabeth St., 349 


4242 Third St., 1880 E. Buchanan 8t., 
Denver 16, Colorado Ogden, Utah Phoenix, Arizona 


P. O. Box 641, 15598 Road 29, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho Madera, California 
*10920 South Garfield Avenue, 


South Gate, California 
P. O. Box 1007 


*This is our new Los Angeles area plant, recently built. 


“The Best Is Always Superior” 





Your Headquarters Hotel 


WELCOMES YOU! 


We are looking forward to the pleasure 
of having the American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion with us for their convention. Plan to 
bring the family and enjoy a wonderful Gulf 
Coast vacation during the meeting. Every- 
thing possible will be done to make your 
stay with us enjoyable. 


Jimmie Love 


General Manager 


The Buena Vista 


The Coast’s Best Hotel 


Biloxi, Miss. 
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“The Push-Button Bee Smoker” 


at Your Regular Dealers 
Shipping weight 2 Lbs. 


$1.29 


—and rarin’ to go! 
@ No Sparks 
@ No Heat 
@ No Fire Hazard 
Bee Calm with Taylor’s Hive Bomb 


* Trademark, Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Illinois 
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AD INDEX Italian Packages .. “GULF BREEZE” . .. Queens 


We believe that our 46 years of beekeeping experience has enabled us 
to supply you with QUALITY AND SERVICE which you will find in 














Aeppler Co.. C. W. 36. 38 our “GULF BREEZE” stock. Booking orders now. 

American Bee Breeders Associati 5 : i 
American Bee Breeders Association 5 I! BESSONET BEE COMPANY _ Donaldsonville, La. 
American Rabbit Journal 9 . 

Anderson & Son, O. K 35 Se _ 

Autauga Bee Farm 34 ’ 

Barnes & Son, R. W 7 You'll Get... 

Bee World 34 

Beatonet Bee Co Better Bees and Queens 

Blue Bonnet Apiaries 34 

Bordelon Apiaries, E. J 33 

British Bee Journal 35 from These Members of 

Brunson, H. C 34 . 

jamenn tee : The American Bee Breeders’ Assn 
Burleson & Son, T. W 9 ” 
B.Z.B. Honey Co 9 


 eeteges Bee Breeders, Inc. Ss ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY 


Apiaries 


Sentai Gis Sinan po Graham, N. C. and LaBelle, Fla. 


cag a : BESSONET BEE COMPANY 


Cobana Products 33 Donaldsonville, La. 

pa apg ema “: E. J. BORDELON APIARIES 
Cutts & Sons, J. M 33 je al 

Dadant & ~ sh Inc 7, 9, 35, Back cover Mcreauville, La. 

Flo s Bee Co 24 

Forshand & Sone Ww. J 33 J. M. CUTTS & SONS 
Gale's Apiaries, Bob 34 Chipley, Fla. 

Garo Bee Co 3 

Gola Ls af caieees : JACKSON APIARIES 
Harper, Carlus T 34 Funston, Ga. 

> sang ole ai ‘ JENSEN’S APIARIES 
Hutchison Mfg. Co 7 


Macon, Miss. 
Jackson Apiaries 


Jensen's Apiaries 6 LITTLE’S APIARIES 
Johnson Co., Carl E . P. O. Box 122, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Kelley Co., Walter T 


Kochnen & Sons, C. F 6 THE PUETT COMPANY 


~geom Mfg. Co 8 Hahira, Ga. 
sott gee Co 5 
Lotz Co., August 8 ROSSMAN APIARIES 
Marshfield Mfg. Co 7 P. O. Box 133, Moultrie, Ga. 
Miller's oney i) ) 
Mitchell's Apiaries 6 STOVER APIARIES 
Modern Beekeeping 6 Mayhew, Miss. 
Muth Co., F. W 7 
Nichols Apiaries 6 SUNKIST BEE COMPANY 
rena o. h. Convent, La. 
an S 33 
Reams, W. D 9 WEAVER APIARIES 
Reitz bags J Ww Pe: Navasota, Texas 
Ronlake’s Machine Shop 34 
se we pete ea 7. Inside back oar WICHT A PI at RIES 
+ aed John § : on 406 Miller St., Hattiesburg, Miss. 
| doe aad! —mmmamaay + WILBANKS APIARIES 
Stoller Honey Farms 34 Claxton, Ga. 
Stover Apiaries s 


Strachan, Don J 9 YORK BEE COMPANY 
Sunkist Bee Co 35 Box 300, Jesup, Ga. 














Sunrise Apiaries 34 . - " ™ J co 

Superior Honey Co f “High Quality Is ALWAYS a Bargain. 

Taylor Apiaries 33 < a 

Taylor, Stewart 4 

Stativer. Eugene 24 g HOWARD WEAVER’S ** CAUCASIAN BEES AND QUEENS 3 
Weaver Apiaries : 2 Our 1956 Prices 4 
Weaver, Howard 5 y 8 19.48 es Z 
Sra ee a Scones ir 2-Ib. pkg. with queen $4.00 $3.75 $3.50 4 
White Pine Bee Farms 6 vi aan pkg. with queen = 4.75 4.50 % 
Wicht Apiaries 9 ueens . 1.25 1.15 

Wilbanks Apiaries 9 4 Book Early and be assured of your favorite shipping dates. e 4 
Williams Apiaries, Dr. 9 ; 4 4 
Willems Bees, fr. Ca » § HOWARD WEAVER Navasota, Texas 4% 
Wing & Sons, J. E. 34 : 

Winslett, D. T. 6 5. 

Woodman Co., A. G 7 Want More Honey? — Use Starlines. 
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Reg. U.5. 
Pat. Off 

This looks like the year to put all available equipment into use. But do not 
delay placing your orders for Package Bees or Queens, because the supply in 
the South will in all probability be inadequate to meet the demand. 


JENSEN’S BEES and QUEENS 
Quality plus Service 





Our prices will be advanced 25c per package, and 10c each on individ- 
ual queens, over last year. Now booking orders. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES Macon, Miss., U.S.A. 


S 
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For the Best 


Package Bees and Queens 
Write or Contact 


Any of the Following Members 
of the CALIFORNIA BEE BREEDERS ASSN 


Arthur Banta, Los Molinos Calif. 
Bowen & Shuman, Williams Calif. 
Lloyd Fox, Box 492, Fair Oaks Calif. 
Foster Apiaries, Colusa Calif. 
Gardner Apiaries, Colusa Calif. 
C. F. Koehnen & Sons, Glenn Calif. 
Herb Light, Box 77, Colusa Calif. 
Lohman Bee Co., Rt. 2, Box 644, Loomis, Calif. 
A. F. Miller, P.O. Box 54, Williams Calif. 
Sam Moore, Rt. 2, Box 5555, Anderson Calif. 
Homer E. Park, Palo Cedro Calif. 
E. H. Ryon & Son, Box 56, Durham Calif. 
John S. Shackelford, Rio Oso Calif. 
Geo. E. Smith & Son, Rt. 4, Box 59, 

Yuba City ; 
Don J. Strachan, Rt. 2, Yuba City Calif. 
Cliff Thomas, Cottonwood Calif 
Eugene Walker, R. 2, Box 207, Live Oak, Calif 
M. C. West, Rt. 1, Box 279A, Winters 
J. E. Wing & Sons, Box 235, Knights 

Landing 
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Calif 
Calif. 
Calif. 











ALL GRADES, SEND SAMPLES, 
ADVISE QUANTITY AND PRICE 


HONEY WANTED 


VE Y7 I 


HONEY SALES CO. 2817 No. 2nd St. 





MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 





JOHNSON 
DOVETAILING EQUIPMENT 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 

CARL E. JOHNSON COMPANY 


1557 Gregory Avenue 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 








Caucasians } 
Packages for 1956 
D. T. WINSLETT 


7736 Auburn Rd. 
} Citrus Hgts., Calif. 











%# HOLLOPETER’S Italian Queens ¢ 
% Young laying Queens, return mail, 
‘ $1.00 each 


« 
% WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
* Box 800 Rockton, Pa. 


> 


69939 








WESTERN 
Beeswax Headquarters 


Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant 
Oustom Rendering 
Bleaching and Refining 
Foundation Manufacturing 
both plain and wired. 


Top Cash Market for 
Your Beeswax 


MILLER’S HONEY CO. 











Colton, Calif. Phone 1722 
QUEENS = 
Italians Caucasians = 


2-lb. pkg. w/q. $3.25 $3.10 
3-lb. pkg. w/q. 4.25 
Nice lge. queens 1.05 

Send us your order of 1 or 1000 


Mitchell’s Apiaries 
Box 391 Bunkie, La. 





Mountain Bred 
Italian BEES and QUEENS 


Write for Prices. 


Nichols Apiaries 


Rt. 1, Box 387, Ashland, Ore. 











PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 


For Quality and Service 


C. F. Koehnen & Sons 


Glenn, Calif. 








Modern Beekeeping 


If you are time to read, why 
not read the best? 
Condensed to save you time. 
Illustrated to give you pleasure. 

1 yr. $1.50; 2 yrs. $2.50; 3 yrs. $3.25 
MODERN BEEKEEPING 
The Picture Bee Magazine 
Clarkson, Kentucky 











American Bee Journal 











“Bee Wise-Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 
A. G. Woodman Co. (Send for catalog—350 Listings) Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 











GET THE BEST PRICE FOR YOUR HONEY 
See BARNES before you sell. WE obtain TOP 
MARKET PRICES for our producers and PAY 
CASH AT YOUR DOOR 


DARK ITALIANS 
— As Good as the BEST — 


R. W. BARNES & SONS 





Queens 2-lb. pkgs. 3-lb. pkgs. 
CAKLAND, NEBRASKA Phone 6181 1 to 10 $1.35 $4.00 $5.00 
ll to 50 1.2% 3.75 4.75 
KKK 51 up Ll 3.50 4.50 
We Work Your Beeswax If you need some of those good Weaver Queens and Packages, you 
and Purchase All Grades better place your order early. 
of Honey. 
We pay you the best prices for WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 
4 quality honey and beeswax. 
q Por fast uncapping use a MASTER Elec- 
THE FRED W. MUTH co Z The MASTER tric Gnecgutae Enife. Built for long, de- 
229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohiv¢ - pendable service. 
te 


Your dealer stocks them. 
Price, $14.25 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 
2904 Colorado Avenue 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
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i a Use ABJ Ads — They Pay 




















Are You Losing Beeswax? 








Marshfield Mfg. Company 


We render old combs, cappings, and 

. slumgum for beekeepers. Our steam 
For Factory Prices wax presses get every available ounce 
of wax out of this material. 





For Quality Merchandise 





Save all your wax, combs, and cap- 
For Direct Service pings. Clean, rendered wax may be 


shipped to us in any quantity, large 





f T d d ded or small. Combs, cappings, or slum- 
We manufacture all wooden goods neede nin deiilih Sa debbiaied wide, 
in your apiary. ped by freight in lots of 100 pounds 

Honey sections our specialty. or more. 





Send for terms. Ship us your Beeswax. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. pe 


Marshfield, Wisconsin 


~ (ee RERTRTE 


January, 1956 





Dadant & Sons, Inc. Hamilton, 111. 
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Happy New 


Year 


Now is a good time to plan for the coming 
season, also a good time to place your order 
for PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS. STOV- 
ERS have spent many years supplying you 
with SUPERIOR BEES and will make every 
effort to do so in the future. 


Book Your Order Now — 
No Deposit Required — 


Prices will be announced soon. 





CAUCASIANS ITALIANS 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


| Mayhew, Miss. 


+, 


69 BOBO 6 60000 OOOO OOOOH 


Now that Christmas is over let us remind 


Give us a chance to serve you 


1-24 $4.00 each $5.00 each 
25-99 3.75 each 4.75 each 
100 or more 3.50 each 4.50 each 


POP Dao oe a ae oe oe oe oe ee a a ee aaa aaaed 


P.O. Box 133 


6.44446 446444 444A LALA LAA FEEL 666 66666 OOOO OOOO OOOO 


+ 
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We Wish You 
a 


Happy New Year 


We have appreciated your patronage and friend- 
ship throughout this past year. We promise to 
serve you as well in the future as we have in the 
past, to continue to deserve your loyalty and 


trust. 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 


Box 3269 
Higginsville, Mo. 


2395955 5S 5S 55 es? 55 5S 5S SS SS 555 5S 55 o4 59 54 595 54 5S SSS 5S 5S 55 oS 5S 5S Po 5S 5S 5S 5S 
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H appy New ear 


you not to delay ordering 


PACKAGE BEES 
for delivery on the dates 
you prefer. 


with Quality Bees and Queens 
in 1956. 


— Prices with Regular Queens — 


2-lb. with queen 3-Ib. with queen 


For Island Hybrid Queens add 25c each. 
“They Produce” 


For further information write 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 


_ - 6.4.4 + 4 44 tee 
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Moultrie, Ga. 
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Our Wish for You 
a 
Happy and Prosperous 


New Year 


August Lotz Co. 


Manufacturers & Jobbers 
of Bee Supplies 


BOYD - - - - WISCONSIN 





Our 1956 price list will soon be ready. 


Write for it. 








American Bee Journal 




















Choice 
Honey Bees and Queens 


DADANT’S STAR- 
LINE HYBRIDS and 
Wicht’s Three-Band- 
Italians. 


MESS 
WICHT APIARIES 


406 Miller St. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
“Quality, Service and Satisfaction” 











19 Italians 56 
Package Bees and Queens 
Good Producers 
Dependable Service 
JOE PENCIN 
Box 517 Davis, Calif. 





ee, 


Caucasian 
and 


Carniolan 





Start the New Year 
queens and be assured 
bees when honeyflow starts. Caucas- 
ians or Carniolans build up rapidly, 
build white combs and are gentlest of 
all races of bees Untested queens 
$1.30 each, Foreign $2.00 each—dis- 
count on quantity 


with 


young 
of plenty of 





Order early to be sure of queens 
when needed. 


W. D. REAMS 


} LaBelle, Fla., Box 87 











~¢ WILLIAMS ITALIAN QUEENS 

Large Leather-Colored Three-Banded 
QUALITY SUPREME 

Certificate 


with each shipment 


1-9 Air Mail $1.00 Each 
10-99 Air Mail -95 Each 
100 Up Air Mail -90 Each 


DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 
115 W. Sterling St. Baytown, Texas 


HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
you 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


OOS “> 4 4 4 4 > 
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Advise what 


have 





WANTED 
all grades and varieties 
Mail Samples, State Quantity. 


B-Z-B Honey Company 


Box 230 Alhambra, Calif. 











American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 


The leading Rabbit Farming M ine. 
Explains the growing meat rabbit indus- 
try. Non-fancy. Est. 1931. 3 years $2.00; 
1 year $1.00; Sample dime. 

American Rabbit Journal 


Dept. 8. Warrenton. Missouri 





January, 1956 








Package Bees and Queens 
“Italians” 
Booking Orders. Write for Prices. 
Quality Does Not Cost It Pays 


THE WILBANKS APIARIES Claxton, Ga. 














CALIFORNIA CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


Gentle and Industrious Caucasian Queens from some of the highest 


Ready to ship about April 
balance two weeks prior to 


honey-producing stock in North America. 
10. 10% books your order, 
Air mail. 

1 to 11, $1.50 


shipment. 


12 to 49, $1.25 50 and over, $1.10 


DON J. STRACHAN 


Route No. 2, Box 83 Yuba City, Calif. 
It Pays 


Successor to Thos. S. Davis 


Quality and Service Doesn’t Cost 








BEE SUPPLIES 
Since 1886 


Brood Frames with Eyelets 
One-Piece Covers and Bottoms 


Send for 1956 Catalogue 


WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO. 


5205 - S.E. 82nd AVE. PORTLAND 66, ORE. 











SOGGY 


SAVE TIME ... 
USE DADANT’S GILT-3-EDGE FOUNDATION 


Slip foundation in bottombar space; lay wires of top edge in wedge space; 


SAVE COST 


nail in wedge. DONE—TWO MINUTES. No wiring to do. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 
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Home Office, Hamilton, Il. 
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ITH clouds of _ insecticides 

shaping up for dumping on 

various farm crops on nearly 
every farm in our territory in the 
immediate future, we’ve had to re- 
vise our philosophy of commercial 
beekeeping technique radically or 
face the prospect of being wiped out. 
We are also faced with the problem 
of having to isolate our bees in lim- 
ited, spray-free areas (whether good 
or poor for bee forage) for the great- 
er part of the year. We visualize 
the prospect of moving to a honey- 
flow on a “hit-and-run” basis (in 
true cave-man style from our “res- 
ervation”) for it’s of short duration 
only, just as we now slip in for 
pollination between the lethal spray 
schedules. 


The prospect ahead is a dire one, 
and the first impulse is to quail be- 
fore the menace, but we are “bull- 
headed” and we propose to meet the 
challenge... 


We have, therefore, come up with 
a scheme (through borrowing an 
idea here and there and our own 
improvisation) that is so novel and 
practical that we can best describe 
it in this way... 


First, we shall begin by tearing 
up the bee books. We shall tear out 
the chapter on skunks, ants and 
other pests of like nature. We shall 
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We'll Take the 
Backache Out of 
Beekeeping 


by H. L. Maxwell 





for bee yards on wheels. 





Later H. L. Maxwell will have a detailed plan with pictures and 
drawings to give anyone interested a better idea of just what is needed 








tear out the chapter on windbreaks 
and shadeboards and the chapter 
about clipping around colonies or 
mowing the grounds of the apiaries. 
We shall even tear up the chapter 
that concerns colonies being sub- 
merged in deep snows and the sub- 
chapter on floods. We shall not 
again stumble over stones or rough 
terrain in the bee yard nor shall 
we be bedraggled and wet when the 
ground is sodden. We propose to 
move our beehives without ever lift- 
ing a single hive again or without 
having to close one. We shall even 
propose that I alone can harvest a 
10,000-pound load of honey com- 
fortably and not lift a single super. 
With no help, I shall remove this 
honey from the colonies, load it on 
my truck, return to the honey house 
and unload it, still without help, and 
I shall not lift a single super. 


For us, this is the beginning of 
beekeeping, the real beginning. Our 
labor costs will be reduced by more 
than 50 per cent. The wear and tear 
physically on ourselves will be re- 
duced by a far greater amount. 
There will be no more broken backs 
or backaches or risks of sunstroke. 
We shall be able to move an apiary 
easily—as a matter of fact, one 
person will be able to load and start 
the movement of such apiary in a 


matter of five minutes. The only 
time interval involved will be that 
of commuting between the apiary 
and the destination. Such colonies of 
bees shall be easily moved again to 
another location or returned to their 
homesite. In fact, a teen-ager can 
accomplish this operation so long 
as he can drive. 


How shall we do it? Well, this is 
a secret, but it is too good to keep. 
This is how we shall do it. All of 
our apiaries in the future will be 
mounted on portable islands built of 
wood. These islands will be creo- 
soted for long life and each island 
will be styled to accommodate 60 
colonies of bees, and to be portable 
on the highway. We shall use a 
four-wheel drive power unit for 
motive power, and a trailer of suf- 
ficient dimensions with hydraulic 
lift will be used for hauling the is- 
land. All the operator will need to 
do in moving an entire apiary will 
be to back his trailer underneath 
the island, hoist it with his hydraulic 
lift and take off. Each hive will be 
permanently attached to the plat- 
form in its year-round position. No 
closing of the entrances will be nec- 
essary and we shall not do so. If 
we move for pollination we shall 
move islands of bees, so many is- 
lands per customer. No longer shall 
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we move individual colonies. In the 
summer we shall have shadeboards 
of aluminum metal overhead and 
these will be folded up from either 
side of the island where they previ- 
ously have been serving as wind- 
breaks. If there is a shower of rain 
or even a downpour, we can con- 
tinue to operate our colonies in com- 
fort. If there is a deep snow in 
winter we can still sweep off the 
island and probably the wind will do 
it for us. There will be less deteri- 
oration of equipment because of 
elevation from ground level and pro- 
tection from exposure to weather 
and sun. 


While our bees were in the or- 
chards in the past, we lost sight of 
or contact with them for three or 
four weeks at the most critical build- 
up period of the year, and we have 
often said that this loss of control 
of our colonies resulted in such de- 
terioration that we felt the gain of 
pollination rentals was offset by 
loss of honey yield later in the sea- 
son. We shall no longer be under 
this handicap. Apiaries will simply 
be closer together, intact, on good 
ground and more accessible. In the 
future we shall be able to manipu- 
late our apiaries during fruit bloom. 
Remember, the bees at colony en- 


trance level, will be up in the sun, 
clear of flight obstructions such as 
high grass, weeds and shade, as our 
islands will be located in accessible 
places four feet off the ground. If 
necessary, we can actually super 
colonies for apple nectar. We can 
carry on artificial swarming if need 
be without depreciating the colony 
strength for the fruit grower. We 
can introduce queens under the most 
advantageous conditions or even 
make divisions and the fruit growers 
shall not be penalized in colony 
strength, since all bees will remain 
on the island. If necessary, we can 
add the first super to catch an early 
flow or to assist in swarm control 
before returning from the orchards, 
in the event we are delayed at a 
later date in completing this opera- 
tion. 


From now on it shall be easy to 
keep bees, to keep a lot of them. 
With this scheme we shall be able 
to keep twice as many more easily 
than we can today, except in volume 
of honey produced and handled. My 
teen-aged boys can do a man-sized 
job with this equipment. As the 
honey is removed from the colony, 
I shall load it on a specially designed 
pallet—tthat is, I shall set it down on 


the pallet. I shall no longer lift the 
honey up. As the pallet is loaded 
with as many supers as necessary a 
built-in hydraulic lift on a hand- 
operated platform truck with rubber- 
tired wheels will lift the stack of 
supers, tow them onto the truck 
platform and deposit them. I can 
harvest 100, 200 or 300 supers de- 
pending upon my truck capacity and 
all I shall exert is to lean against 
the handle of my hydraulic lift plat- 
form truck and move the honey to 
the truck body. The honey can be 
unloaded at the honey house just as 
easily. (The approach to the island 
can be easily graded by dumping a 
load of shale so that the truck floor 
level will be at the level of the island 
floor. This feature is also obtained 
by grading at the honey house so 
that the truck floor level will be 
identical with the warehouse floor. 
Pallet loads of supers then can be 
either loaded on the truck easily or 
removed as desired.) 


So I repeat, for us beekeeping in 
the future will be easy. If we want 
to move to other honeyflows, such 
as sourwood, we can move several 
apiaries quickly. Then we can bring 
the colonies back, with the honey 
crop on them and harvest it later 
at our pleasure... Virginia 





The Lacquered Drum for Honey 


by T. H. Shield, General Manager 


Ontario Honey Producers Cooperative, Ltd. 


Cooperative, Ltd. was the first 

firm to use the five-gallon, full 
open head, lacquered drum as a 
honey container. Previously, we had 
been using the five-gallon, imperial 
size, square tin with an _ outside 
shipping case of corrugated paper. 
We were primarily interested in us- 
ing the lacquered drum as a cream 
can proposition. These were to be 
sent out to our shippers and they 
would return them for re-use. 


Tc Ontario Honey Producers 


Our first drum was made in 1932. 
It was made of 28 gauge steel to 
hold 60 pounds net of honey, as we 
were at that time using 60-pound 
tins as our standard. Later we went 
to the 5-gallon imperial size which 
holds 70 pounds of honey. The 
change was made because we could 
procure this size for less money as 
it became standard for other prod- 
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ucts. We still have many of these 
old drums around the plant but do 
not use them for our shippers. The 
interesting part is that the lacquer 
inside many of them is in good 
shape. To the best of our knowledge, 
this drum is not used in the United 
States to any great extent. The 
square, 60-pound tin is in use, being 
gradually superseded by the large 
packers by a steel drum or barrel 
holding 600 pounds. 


In Canada, the five-gallon, im- 
perial size is manufactured by the 
American Can Company of Hamil- 
ton, Ontario and the Continental 
Can Company of Toronto, Ontario. 
Both of these firms have developed 
a special type of food lacquer to be 
used inside the drum. The lacquers 
used previous to World War II were 
better, so far as lasting qualities are 
concerned, than those used after the 


war began. Apparently the manu- 
facturers had to use synthetic lac- 
quers which did not last as long. 


During the past two or three years 
a decided improvement was made in 
the lacquers used by both firms. 


In the washing of these drums at 
our plant after the honey has been 
removed, the whole drum goes into 
a tank with lukewarm water and 
remains in this tank soaking for 
about fifteen minutes. The capacity 
of this tank is filled with sticky 
drums. Then they are placed in a 
second tank with warmer water and 
soaked a few more minutes. The 
drums are then removed from the 
second tank one at a time and 
passed over a steam jet which heats 
the drum by spraying steam on the 
inside to such a temperature that the 
operator must wear heavy rubber or 
leather gloves. The drums come off 
this steam jet so hot that they will 
dry with their own heat. The lids 
are washed separately by soaking 
similar to the drum and put through 
a bath of hot water and allowed to 
dry. 

Our method of liquefying honey is 
to place the open drums on a rack 
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lying on their sides with the mouth 
ends slightly lower and the drums 
resting against a heavy screen. This 
is to prevent the cake of honey from 
floating out of the drum before it is 
melted. The honey runs away as it 
melts. The temperature of the room 
or oven where this takes place is 
thermostatically controlled at 140 
degrees Fahrenheit. It is our guess 


that liquefying honey in these drums 
in a hot water vat would not take 
the lacquer off the inside of the 
drum any faster than by washing 
over a steam jet. We have between 
50,000 and 60,000 of these drums in 
operation each season. Some of 
them are used two or three times 
during the season. They seem to be 
very satisfactory. 





Cotton Growers and Beekeepers 
May Become Partners 


Dr. R. H. Peebles in charge of the 
U. S. Cotton field station at Sacaton, 
Arizona, at the annual meeting of 
the Arizona Beekeepers’ Association 
in Phoenix, December 17, announced 
the results of the first planting of 
honey bee pollinated hybrid cotton 
seed. The research work was done 
with the cooperation of the Bee Cul- 
ture Laboratory, the beekeepers, 
cotton producers and others. While 
the results have not been completely 
analyzed, some of the experimental 
fields of hybrid seed, produced with 
the aid of honey bees, show an in- 
crease of 20 to 24 per cent over the 
better of the long staple parent 
varieties. 


Much work is yet to be done be- 
fore hybrid cotton seed is available 
for commercial planting, but every- 
one who has had a share in the pro- 
duction of the hybrid seed with the 
aid of the honey bee is pleased with 
the first results. 


It is the opinion of Clarence Ben- 
son, chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee of the American Beekeeping 
Federation, that hybrid cotton is 
coming sooner or later for the South 
and that it will require thousands of 
acres to supply seed for Arizona 
alone and more bees will be required 
for pollination than the entire state 
of Arizona has at the present time. 


The interest in the use of bees for 
cotton pollination goes back to 1930 
or before. Cotton is self-fertile and 
will set, but fertilization, even when 
hybridization is not involved, is more 
nearly complete and the yield of seed 
and lint is greater when additional 
pollen is carried to the stigmas by 
bees and other insects. Cotton flow- 
ers secrete nectar attractive to bees 
only during their single day of 
bloom. The extra-floral nectaries 
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secrete nectar over a period of sev- 
eral days. The nectar in the flower 
has a concentration of about 20 to 30 
per cent but the extra-floral nectar 
many reach 60 to 80 per cent. So 
the honey bee will go first to the 
most concentrated source, the extra- 
floral nectar, and will not visit the 
real flowers until this nectar is gone. 
The wild bee, however, interested in 
the pollen, goes first to the flower 
and rarely to the extra-floral nectar- 
ies, so the wild bee is more effective 
as a pollinator. But by concentrat- 
ing sufficient honey bees in an area 
to remove the extra-floral nectar 
rapidly the bees are then forced 
into the flowers and so they become 
an effective pollinating agent. 


In 1952 it was reported that with 
ordinary cotton there is little differ- 
ence in number of flowers to the 
plant or in the amount of shedding 
of bolls whether bees were present or 
when they were excluded. But there 
was an increase in seed set of 9.1 
per cent even in upland cotton. 


The experiment with hybrid cotton 
began in 1952, in hand pollinating 
two strains of long-staple cotton. 
The hybrid produced about 25.5 per 
cent more cotton than the best par- 
ent. This, of course, led immediately 
to an attempt to produce the hybrid 
under field conditions. 


In 1954, Dr. Peebles with the help 
of the other agencies mentioned ob- 
tained sufficient honey bees to per-- 
form the necessary crossing in a 10- 
acre hybrid cotton experiment, in 
which five acres were planted to al- 
ternate rows of the two varieties and 
five acres were planted in two rows 
of one to one row of the other. In 
addition to the 10 acres involved in 
the experiment they found that there 
were about 3500 acres of cotton in 


the 2-mile radius. This meant the 
use of many bees to show results in 
the small plot. 


Clarence Benson furnished 700 
colonies and an additional 558 colo- 
nies were also moved within two 
miles of the plot during flowering 
making a total of 1,258 colonies, a 
very high concentration for the area. 


The results of this work as given 
at the beginning of this report are so 
exciting that there are bound to be 
continuations of the attempts to pro- 
duce hybrid seed on a commercial 
basis with the aid of honey bees. 
This may in turn bring about a rev- 
olution in the cotton industry in the 
South. We hope to have more details 
about the findings given by Dr. 
Peebles in our February issue. Mrs. 
Benson, who is a capable reporter. 
obtained a full report of the work 
and is now preparing the material. 





Cookies—Made with Honey 


American Honey Institute has a 
bright, new booklet with this title; 
22 pages with 41 recipes; nicely illus- 
trated. If interested inquire of 
American Honey Institute, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 





Carrots .. 


Research by USDA and Utah ex- 
periment station showed that when 
bees were placed in pollination cages 
with carrots, there was 740 pounds 
of viable seed per acre as compared 
with 566 in an uncaged plot, a 28% 
increase. (B Notes, Col.) 





1956 International Congress 

A preliminary invitation in the 
form of a brochure in English is 
being sent to interested beekeepers 
throughout the world to attend the 
1956 International Congress to be 
held in Vienna, Austria, August 12 
to 18. 


The Congress will be held under 
the auspices of the Osterreichischer 
Imkerbund. Included in the activi- 
ties are bus rides to neighboring cas- 
tles, to apiaries and to well-known 
places in and around Vienna, as well 
as days packed with convention ac- 
tivities. 


Interested readers desiring a copy 
of the program and prospectus may 
write to Congress Secretariat, Oster- 
reichischer Imkerbund, George-Koch- 
Platz 3/11 a, Vienna 1, Austria. 
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Requirements for Pollination 


HE establishment of any new 
T procedure always takes time; 

difficulties must be overcome. 
That is true of planned pollination. 
Here in the Midwest, the honey bee 
is far from extinct, but many in- 
sects diminish rapidly. Natural habi- 
tats are eliminated; plows, lifted by 
power, can be set down in the cor- 
ners of a field, while a few years 
ago they were dragged around the 
field making the cultivation of the 
small corners impractical. These 
“pockets” were left open for the use 
of insects and other wild life. 

So, in many states, the awaken- 
ing has come that the beekeeper is 
a must. But, in the Midwest, un- 
fortunately, this is not true. Yet, 
even here, new spraying techniques 
are taking out the native insects and 
so the honey bee is the only one we 
can control and through the con- 
centration of colonies we can, to a 
large extent produce the pollination 
we desire. 

Still many farmers are of the 
opinion that they are doing the bee- 
keeper a favor by allowing him to 
set his hives on the farm. This is 
particularly true in the Midwest. 
Many parts of the country have long 
passed this stage. Since this section 
of the country is new to the idea 
of pollination we must now start 
to build for the duy when pollination 
will serve as income, as well as 
honey and wax. 

For proper pollination, colonies 
must be strong. If pollination is at- 
tempted with weak colonies the re- 
sults will be poor, and that will lead 
to bad relations with those seeking 
pollination and could lead to bring- 
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by |. F. Miller 


ing in bees from another locality. 
Then local beekeepers would lose 
out in favor of those well versed in 
the processes and practices of polli- 
nation. 

Among other items to be worked 
out are standard rates for the serv- 
ice of pollination. A fair price for a 
fair job must be the rule not the ex- 
ception if we expect to grow into this 
new type of beekeeping. The dis- 
tance the bees must be carried from 
the home apiary is going to de- 
termine part of the cost because of 
the transportation involved. If the 
beekeeper does not have trucking 
facilities he will have to hire them 
or rely on the farmer to move the 
bees in in return for which the farm- 
er will expect a reduced rate. If the 
number of colonies to be moved is 
large, extra help must be hired and 
the cost of this will have to be con- 
sidered in the price of the service. 

Once colonies are installed, trips 
must be made to check them. If 
they remain in the location during a 
flow, supers must be brought in and 
added to the colonies and this may 
also affect the price. The location 
may cause damage to the bees or to 
equipment. A nearby apiary may 
have disease and your bees may be- 
come infected. So risks and losses 
must be calculated in the price to 
be paid for pollination. 

Consider the actual process of pol- 
lination. If the object is to pollinate 
fruit trees and there is something 
else in bloom at the same time that 
the bees like better, there will have 
to be an extra concentration of colo- 
nies to get results. 

Group pollination may be one an- 


swer for 
beekeeper. 


both the farmer and the 

Through a plan of rota- 
tion, crops can be brought into bloom 
at different times and the colonies 
left in one location. The cost of this 
over-all job would be higher but if 
the cost is divided among several 
participants, both the farmer and 
the beekeeper come out ahead. Pro- 
jects of this sort, however, take a 
lot of work and cooperation. Most 
farmers and fruit growers are aware 
of the need for pollination but we 
beekeepers must sell the idea of 
planned pollination to them. The 
beekeeper will then receive an added 
return from his bees and the grower 
will get his return in increased, or 
better, crops. 

When fruit pollination is involved, 
we cannot control the weather. If 
temperatures are low during the time 
of pollination colonies must be scat- 
tered or grouped out to get satis- 
factory results or the grower will 
sour on the whole idea. 

It is folly to cut prices for pollina- 
tion service for no one will make 
anything cut of the job. Stick to 
your price and have good, strong 
colonies, then the grower will learn 
that a cheaper price is not worth it. 

Keep your equipment well repaired 
and painted. Select your equipment 
well. Stick to standard, commercial 
hives that fit together well. Set your 
colonies in location in an orderly 
manner. Then your reputation will 
be good. 

We are entering a new phase of 
agriculture and the beekeeper is a 
part of the picture. Are you going 
to profit from the change? It is up 
to you. Kansas 
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Flies, Sweet Clover & Honey Bees 
by Dr. V. G. Milum 


report that flies are so abun- 

dant on sweet clover that bees 
will not work the blossoms. Dr. W. 
P. Hayes, Entomologist, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in a personal con- 
versation, stated that he had noted 
Tachinid flies, whose larvae are 
parasites of the army worm, so 
abundant on sweet clover that hon- 
ey bees could not get to the blos- 
soms. According to Metcalf and 
Flint, army worms are preyed upon 
by the larvae of a number of insects 
including Winthemia quadripustulata 
(Fabriciuse) and other Tachinid 
flies. The fall army worm in some 
seasons have several parasitic ene- 
mies, including a Tachinid fly, Win- 
themia rufopicta Big. 

Cutworms are subject to attack 
by other insects including flies which 
lay their eggs on the backs of the 
worms. According to G. H. Cale, 
the flies on sweet clover are reported 
by Dr. B. E. Montgomery of Purdue 
University as being Tachinids, espe- 
cially Archytas apiafera, which are 
parasites of cutworms. Professor J. 
J. Davis (1919) reports that there 
are five species of flies, whose larvae 
are parasites of white grubs or June 
beetles. Among the most important 
is a Tachinid fly, Microthalma dis- 
juncta, and a dexiid, Ptilodexia har- 
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pasa Walk. 

From the above, it is apparent 
that the flies observed on sweet 
clover are likely to be Tachinids, of 
various species, whose larvae are 
parasites of either army worms, cut- 
worms or white grubs. It would 
seem that while the fly parasites of 
cutworms and white grubs may al- 
ways be present in variable numbers, 
the great abundance of flies on 
sweet clover is probably correlated 
with the outbreaks of army worms. 
As is true in most host-parasite com- 
binations, population build-up of the 
parasite usually follows the abun- 
dance of the host. Thus one would 
expect a greater abundance of flies 
on sweet clover in the year following 
the army worm outbreaks. Beekeep- 
ers should not be too critical of the 
flies for besides the benefit of’ the 
flies in helping to control the army 
worms, which devour sweet clover, 
lack of nectar secretion by sweet 
clover may be, because of weather 
conditions, another reason for a poor 
honeyflow. 
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Canadian Importing 
Regulations . . . 

Modifications have been made in 
the regulations on importing bees 
and queens into Canada. There are 
now prohibitions against such im- 
portations from any country except 
the United States on account of the 
possibility of importation of acarine 
or other diseases with such ship- 
ments. On U. S. shipments there 
must be an accompanying declara- 
tion that the food in such cages or 
packages has no honey contained 
therein. 

Shippers are recommended to con- 
tact Dr. C. A. Jamieson, Dominion 
Apiarist at Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, 
ahead of the shipping season for 
clarification of necessary procedures. 








Georgia Recognizes 
Pollination Need 

The Market Bulletin put out by 
Georgia Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture Phil Campbell on November 9 
recommends the honey bee as vital 
to adequate pollination. According 
to W. B. Neville, Extension Bee 
Specialist, the yield of many Georgia 
crops can be doubled by the use of 
bees. Demonstrations in this line 
are being done through the 4-H 
Clubs with some 1,602 farmers in 102 
counties in the state. 





OUR COVER 


Miss Barbara Johnson 
Minnesota Honey Queen 


At the meeting of the Minnesota Beekeepers Association at Detroit 


Lakes on July 29, 1955, Barbara Johnson, a lovely honey blonde, was 
chosen to be Honey Queen. She was sponsored by Herman Ellingson of 
Odessa, Minnesota, and is a niece of Mrs. Ellingson. Judges of the 
Honey Queen Contest were Dr. M. H. Haydak, Mr. R. F. Remer, Mrs. 
Matt Arens and Mr. J. D. Beals. 


Barbara is 19 years old and comes from Fosston, Minnesota. She 
is a sophomore at the University of North Dakota, majoring in nursing. 
She belongs to Kappa Alpha Theta and plays the fiute and piccolo in 
the University Band. She has also been a Red Cross swimming and 
water safety instructor. 


The Minnesota Queen was chosen in a contest open to all. There 
were several other candidates. The queen contest added a new interest 
to the association meetings and, as Mr. Ellingson, president of the asso- 
ciation, wrote, “Everyone agreed that the contest added a lot to our 
meeting, a nice light break between the more serious lectures and busi- 
ness of the meeting.” 


Miss Johnson received much publicity during her reign as Queen. 
She appeared at the Minnesota State Pair in robe and crown where she 
distributed honey recipes to the ladies and honey kisses to the children. 
She was interviewed on three radio stations during her fair visit and 
her picture appeared in ten newspapers. She presented the prizes for 
honey exhibits at the Pair. Barbara was awarded a watch by the Min- 
nesota Association. 


This cover picture is first of a series of honey queens which we 
hope to continue all year. More and more associations are trying out 
the honey queen idea and finding that it gives honey good publicity. 
Our congratulations to Miss Barbara Johnson and the Minnesota Bee- 
keepers Association! 
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The Home of the Honey Bee 


A Historical Summary 
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The Huish hive (top left) had only top bars for the combs 
The combs had to be cut 
loose for every inspection. The Huber leaf hive (left center) had 
closed end frames with one end of the frames 
Pinally came the original Langstroth hive (bottom left), the first 


Moses Quinby, using Langstroth 


The Home of the Honey Bee 


but it was called a movable comb hive. 


completely movable comb hive. 


Honey bees existed millions of 
years before man appeared on earth. 
When man accumulated enough wis- 
dom to appreciate the food value of 
honey and later the value of bees- 
wax he began a search for some way 
to control the abode of the bee to 
suit his needs. Bees in nature lived 
in trees, caves, rock holes, under 
overhangs, around places where man 
lived. 

Probably because of the lack of 
easy living quarters, the honey bee 
was not widely distributed. Then 
when man provided the first simple 
“hive” the population of honey bees 
slowly increased. Early hives were 
no more than crude shelters like the 
Egyptian mud hives which have been 
in use for many centuries. Many 
early hives were made of straw. 
Some had wooden bars provided on 
which combs were built. The Greeks, 
centuries ago, used slats or bars so 
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ed together. (top 


the combs could be cut loose, and 
lifted out separately. 

These bar hives were later used in 
various kinds of wooden construc- 
tion and the combs, when cut loose, 
were removed on their bars either 
from the top or the sides, or the 
ends of the hive. There were even 
provisions for adding parts, so the 
colony could be extended upwards 
as we can do today. These bar hives 
persisted to the time of Dzierzon 
(who discovered that unfertile eggs 
produced drones and fertile eggs pro- 
duced workers). 

Before the day of the Langstroth 
hive there were frames in use. The 
Huber leaf hive had frames of uni- 
form size all the way around, with 
hinged end bars at one side. This 
hive gave the blind naturalist a 
chance to find and explain many 
previously unknown facts about how 
bees live and work. 


, el eT , —— 


frames, first used a straw hive (top center); then an 
wooden hive (center). 
movable frame idea, constructed the first large, single-bodied hive 

ht). Going in the = direction, many (as advocated by 
James Heddon) cut the hive 





ht frame, 


The Dadants, employing the Langstroth 


down to the divisible, shallow hive. 


by G. H. Cale 


The Debeauvoy hive employed 
frames that fit perfectly in the hive 
but they were not movable. Ber- 
lepsch used spaces around frames 
but provided no top opening so the 
comb had to be drawn out through 
a back door. The Stewarton hive 
had frames but they were not freely 
removable, yet this hive came close 
to being like Langstroth’s. 

It remained for Rev. Lorenzo 
Lorrain Langstroth, in 1851, to dis- 
cover the “bee space” (about 5/16 
of an inch surrounding the combs 
and hive parts). Bees respect this 
space and they will not attach combs 
or parts or build between when this 
space is maintained. Langstroth had 
made a miraculous discovery. 

Quickly he shaped a hive of boards 
from the lumber yard (which prob- 
ably gave rise to the size of the 
original Langstroth hive) and made 
wooden frames to fill with combs to 
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Before “hive” days, “gums” (tree portions) were used com- 
monly (top left) or just boxes (top center). 
right) were more ornamental and to this day are often used. They 
have no frames and manipulation is from the bottom. Smaller 


used, too, are side opening 
hives, like the Polish hive at the bottom left. 


straw “supers” are set on above. 


are good if the frames are removable. 


set in the hive. The bees respected 
at once his use of the bee space. The 
modern hive was born. 

Langstroth patented his hive and 
the patent lasted until 1873. During 
those years many others made hives 
using the Langstroth principle, often 
in violation of his patent, resulting 
in considerable litigation. Up to 
1900, hive discussion was frequent, 
often violent and abusive. Claims of 
perfection in hive construction were 
numerous. There was an avalanche 
of hives: the American, Cottage, 
Continental, Hicks, Kidder, Mitchell, 
Prince Arthur, Armstrong, Oatman, 
Gallup, North Star, Bay State, Adair, 


Triumph, Conklin Diamond, and 
many others. 
All the considerations given to 


hive sizes were based on a single 
hive for the complete brood require- 
ments of the colony. There were two 
schools of thinking: those who clung 
to the original size of the Langstroth 
hive, and those who thought hives 
should be larger or smaller than the 
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Hives like t 


Straw “hives” (top 


tom) and round 


Side Speuins hives cently proposed. 
s 


are in use 


original Langstroth. Among those 
following the advocates of small 
(divisible brood chamber hives) were 
James Heddon and Danzenbaker. 
Quite a few beekeepers today still 
use the shallow or divided brood 
chamber and have learned how to 
manage it and to develop a plan 
to which this style of hive is adapted. 

Probably the greatest separation 
in thought was between those who 
considered the single Langstroth 
hive sufficient in size and those who 
thought it was too small. The most 
famous advocates of a hive larger 
than the Langstroth were Moses 
Quinby and Charles and C. P. Da- 
dant. They contended that the Lang- 
stroth hive was too small for the 
egg-laying capacity of a good queen 
in a single hive body. During this 
period of dispute, the large Dadant 
hive evolved and it is now used as 
a standard hive for brood rearing 
purposes in many parts of the world. 

In conducting his experiments with 
hive size, Charles Dadant, in 1869, 
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in the apiaries at the University of Pennsylvania in some yards. 
Hives similar to the Huber leaf hive were those with closed end 
frames, tied or bolted together (center). 
often appeared, like the t 


Strange shaped hives 
angular frame hives at the center (bot- 


comb aluminum hives (bottom right) only re- 


said, “the capacity of the hive should 
be proportional to the fecundity of 
the queen.” So the Dadant hive was 
based on numerous observations of 
the laying ability of the queens of 
that day, with the object of provid- 
ing a hive large enough for the 
brood of the best queen in a single 
hive body. 

One of the determining influences 
on hive size was the difference in 
management between the early era 
of comb honey production and the 
later one of extracted honey produc- 
tion. Extracted honey did not be- 
come common until after the passage 
of pure food laws which assured the 
public of a pure product. 


Comb honey production demanded 
a small, easily handled hive so the 
bees could be forced into comb honey 
sections. On the other hand, the ex- 
tracted honey producer needed a hive 
of much greater capacity for the 
storage of the largest possible crop 
of honey to be extracted. 

In 1896, Doolittle said 


that the 


























have a “standard” like the hive at the up 


walled hive (center left). 


The modern hive, result of a long evolution and many trials, 
has settled into what we call the “standard” hive. 
r left, with protecting 
and movable outer shells. Some still use the former square frames 
and so-called long idea hive, as shown in the top center. 
beekeepers continue to like a permanently packed hive, or double- 
But by far the majority of beekeepers 
use movable frame hives in more or less standard sizes. 
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The Eritish 


A few 


The so- 


called large hive, like the Modified Dadant, in the bottom left 


majority of successful comb honey 
producers were using small hives. 
Previously, in 1883, Newman de- 
clared that there were more divisible 
Langstroth frame hives in use than 
all others put together. In 1878, 
James Heddon (later to join the 
ranks of shallow hive advocates) 
said it was his prediction that the 
8-frame Langstroth hive would be 
the only hive used by the specialist 
beekeeper in a few years. 

The result of 75 years of discussion 
and of trial and error led to the 
use of either the 8-frame Langstroth 
or the 10-frame Langstroth or the 
large Dadant hive. The present Mod- 
ified Dadant hive was devised by 
Frank C. Pellett, with frames the 
length of the Langstroth but the 
depth of the old style Dadant and 
the earlier Quinby. 

Also the discussion which had 
prevailed for so many years became 
obsolete, because of the improvement 
in combs brought about by improve- 
ment in bee comb foundation which 
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gave the beekeeper combs without 
all the flaws of earlier construction 
before the days of comb foundation. 
Combs of today, with reinforced 
foundation, are as nearly perfect as 
it is possible to achieve. Also im- 
provement in the breeding of queen 
bees resulted in increased laying 
ability, demanding more room than 
a single hive can possibly offer. 

So, finally, the facility with which 
any size of hive can be made into a 
large hive at will by the addition of 
parts led to the conclusion that any 
hive which could produce a maxi- 
mum population with proper man- 
agement was a satisfactory hive to 
use. 

The hives used today, therefore, 
have been dictated by the bees and 
by their requirements, rather than by 
man and his ingenuity. It is of 
simple construction and it is used in 
multiple parts to serve any purpose. 

The Langstroth hive calls for two 
or three hive bodies for brood for 
colony development to a peak popu- 


picture sits beside the ten-frame Langstroth hive. 
Dadant, like we do; 


supers. The ten-frame hive at the lower right, 
brood and five of same size for honey, holds about the same crop. 
Top right shows comparison between the large hive at the bot- 
tom, 10-frame in center and 8-frame at top. 


Some use the 
but by far the largest number of beekee 

use the ten-frame Langstroth. The large Dadant hive at the bot- 
tom center, with two bodies, is often used, with about 5 shallow 


with two for 


lation. This has led to the plan of 
reversing hive bodies so that the 
emptier hive bodies are kept on top 
of the expanding brood until the 
time of the honeyflow and then re- 
stricted according to the demands of 
comb honey production or extracted 
honey production, with supers above 
the brood. 

Today we have a few beekeepers 
who still use the 8-frame Langstroth 
hive. But, because of the extra han- 
dling and extra expansion the small 
hive requires, the majority use the 
10-frame Langstroth. While the 
larger Dadant hive is used common- 
ly in other parts of the world, there 
are many among our beekeepers in 
this country who also use it. 

With any of these three hives, 
two or more hive bodies may be used 
for brood (even in the case of the 
large Dadant hive). The supers for 
production of honey to be extracted 
are usually the same size as the 
brood bodies in the Langstroth hive. 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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Bees Like Bushy Polygonum 


recognized as a honey plant? Of- 
ficial or not, the bees swarm over 
it, and it must have a rich nectar. 


|" the Bushy Polygonum officially 


It blooms at our place, just north 
of Detroit, Michigan, the last two 
weeks of August, counting from the 
first blooms until the last shaded 
ones are through. The blossoms are 
small, with a white calyx, no petals. 
We assume the honey is white, for 
certainly the nectar is. 


Especially during bright sunshine, 
the bees gather so thickly they are 
found better than one to an inch 
along the flower-crowded stem. Our 
buckwheat also blooms at this time 


Bushy polygonum in full bloom in late August. 
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by Margaret G. Griebe 


but as it can only be worked morn- 
ings, the Polygonum happily compli- 
ments it and keeps the bees busy 
all day. 


This Polygonum grows like a bush, 
head high, but dies to the ground for 
the winter. It belongs to the buck- 
wheat family and the seeds remind 
one of that plant, and of rhubarb. It 
spreads underground very fast, and 
young shoots look like asparagus or 
bamboo. In fact, it is often called 
“flowering bamboo.” 


As for the scientific name, Gray’s 
Manual and Harriet L. Keeler in 
“Our Garden Flowers,” give Poly- 
gonum cuspidatum, although Miss 


Keeler also gives P. Sieboldi. Gray 
adds that it was introduced from 
Japan. Miss Keeler also speaks of 
a second species, Polygonum sachal- 
inense. This may be our kind, for 
she writes it is much like the other 
“put larger and more vigorous,” and 
certainly both adjectives apply. 


Miss Keeler also says “it has 
proved itself too much of a weed; 
indeed, one should think twice, pos- 
sibly thrice, before planting any 
Bushy Polygonum.” 


However, our bees like it, we like 
the honey, and we have greatly ex- 
tended our first, chance plantings. 

Michigan 





Close-up of flowering branches on which bees may be seen. 
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Above is the hive as it appeared when 
first completed—24 inches long, 12 inches 
high and 512 inches wide. At the right is 
a comb soon after the bees started work- 
ing. 


RINNON, Inc. of Macon, Geor- 
gia, is a very unlikely place to 


find a beehive. However, if 
you were to visit their roof you 
would find there a_ full-fledged, 
honey-making hive. Being in the 
photographic and engraving profes- 
sion does not keep two of their ener- 
getic from enjoying the 
fascinating hobby of beekeeping. 
Huff was the first to be- 
come interested in the habits of bees. 
Every day during the lunch hour he 
would relate some odd fact that he 
had learned about bees. Jimmy Mid- 
dlebrooks, quite naturally, became 
interested too, and so a plan was 
formed. 

The next few weeks were busy 
ones. First they obtained permission 
to establish the hive on the roof. 
They then built the hive, secured the 
bees and were in business. 

This 


employees 


Oscar 


hive, however, is of special 


Honey on 


construction. It is made of hard- 
wood with a hinged top to permit 
easy removal of the frames, and has 
glass sides for observation purposes. 
The frames, of which there are three, 
were purchased at a local supply 
house. 

Oscar inserted a frame of bees 
from another hive. To be assured 
that the bees would have ample food, 
a jar with a solution of sugar and 
water was placed outside the hive. 
The bees seemed happy in their new 


the Roof 


by Will Land 


home as they quickly settled down 
to work. 

One day shortly after, Oscar 
rushed in from the roof. “The bees 
have found some pollen,” he excited- 
ly exclaimed. Sure enough, some 
were flying in loaded with pollen on 
their legs. Others were working 
away building cells onto the frames. 

The next event was the discovery 
of an unusually large cell, about 
three times as big as the others. 
“Could it be?” “Maybe, just maybe, 


Below are Jimmy Middlebrooks and Oscar Huff with 
comb that has been taken out for better observation. At 
the left, Miss Lucy Trasher, of Macon, proves that a lovely 
lass and a glass of milk, with honey and waffles, make 
this story complete. 

















it is a queen cell.” 

No other cell could ever have been 
watched as closely as was this one. 
Finally, when the cell was opened, 
there emerged a queen. At last the 
new hive was completed. 

Within three short months a plan 


were 





was formed, a bee colony estab- 
lished, and a couple of fellows are 
having a wonderful time, studying 
some of the wonders of nature. 
After this initial success Jimmy 
and Oscar are eagerly planning fur- 
ther adventures with bees. Oscar 








plans to build bigger hives at home, 
while Jimmy has a very novel idea. 
He plans to construct a hive inside 
his house, with an entrance through 
the wall. Then he will be able to 


study his bees within his home. 
Georgia 








Using Nuclei . 
I have been using an adaptation 
of a nuc box inspired by Mr. Stew- 


art’s article on nucs in ABJ about 
34% years ago. (‘An Ever-Ready 
Source of Queens” by Lee R. Stew- 
art, March 1952, page 105) I use a 
pickup truck and I had 50 or 60 
dovetailed hive bodies which were 
about % inch too wide to fit into the 
pickup body with two others of 
standard measurement. They were 
a headache, so I made up 30 of them 
into two-division nuclei boxes, each 
division holding four frames. The 
bottom is nailed on, a partition ex- 
tends an inch above the height of the 
hive body, and an outside partition 
about two inches wide prevents drift- 
ing from one entrance to the other. 


I have a heavy inner cover for each 
division. These nucs have given very 
good results, both for temporary 
housing of southern queens in the 
spring and for building up our own 
queens. I do not use any swarm 
cells—somehow I feel that this tends 
to breed back the swarming instinct. 
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Front view—C—entrances. A—partition out- 


side the nuc box to make a wi 
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With one nice frame of emerging 
brood and one frame with eggs and 
sufficient bees I seldom fail to raise 
a queen. As she is taken out for 
requeening, if there are not eggs left, 
a frame is added from 
colony. 


some good 


Frank Lucore, Nebraska 
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Side view—B—inner partition, extend- 


or division ing high enough to make inner covers fit 


to encourage the bees to use their own front flush. 


door. 














Cover for Honey Tank .. 





how 


shows 
M. M. Moore, Waterloo, Iowa, ac- 
quires the advantage of a rigid, yet 
removable cover, for a honey tank. 
The cover is made of half-inch ply- 
wood. The collar which supports the 


The above drawing 


outer muslin strainer sack is 12 
inches in diameter and 2 inches high, 
has a rolled upper edge and a flange 
on the bottom, and can be made in 
any tin shop. The collar is positioned 
on the plywood cover, a mark drawn 
around it, the hole sawed out, and 
the collar nailed firm from the un- 
derneath side of the cover. The in- 
ner strainer sack of coarse cheese- 
cloth is tied above a 2-inch coupling 
on the end of the 2-inch pipe. Both 
bag strainers prevent honey from 
falling and incorporating air and 
both may be pulled up and held for 
draining or replaced easily. 
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Requeening Laying Workers 


Last year I had a colony with lay- 
ing workers which usually means 
plenty of trouble to get a laying 
queen in and bring the colony back 
to normal. I was in a hurry so just 
closed up the colony and went about 
my other work. The next day, after 
requeening another colony, I decided 
to see what would happen if I put 
an old queen in the colony with the 
laying workers. I picked her off the 
comb and set her down in front of 
the laying worker colony and let her 
walk in of her own accord. A week 
later to my surprise I found her in 
the hive laying just as well as she 
had in her original hive and the 
laying workers were gone. Since I 
keep a few nuclei, in addition to my 
full colonies, and there are plenty of 
bee-catching birds around my place, 
I may have 6-12 like this in a season. 
This year I had seven and used this 
plan with all of them and I have not 
lost a queen. Just pick up any queen 
from any queenright colony, and 
set her in front of the colony with 
the laying workers and let her walk 
in by herself. Don’t use smoke or 
bother them in any way for about a 
week. Requeen the colony from 
which you “borrowed” the queen and 
you are back to normal again. 


S. C. Squires, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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August Exports 


According to the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington there was 
exported about two million pounds 
of honey during August. Of this 
800,000 pounds went to Canada and 
the same amount to West Germany. 
During the same period approxi- 
mately 800,000 pounds of honey was 
imported, chiefly from Mexico. 





Hillary Still Exploring . . 


Our readers are no doubt familiar 
with the proposed joint venture of 
several countries to explore further, 
conditions at the South Pole, which 
apparently from former investiga- 
tions shows that there may be vast 


supplies on the fabulous ice-hidden 
land. 
From the United States Admiral 


Byrd is again to head the expedition 


The New Zealand Beekeeper (Au- 
gust) mentions that Sir Edmund 
Hillary, of Mount Everest fame, is 
to accompany the expedition from 
his own country. Not too far off 
Sir Edmund’s beam, in any case, as 
there are mountains as high as 5,000 
feet in the Antarctic. His experience 
under such difficulties may stand 


in good stead for the expedition. 
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Charlotte Waldron handles Caucasian bees without the use 


of veil or gloves. 


Charles Waldron raises chickens to produce squabs. 


The Birds and the Bees 


by Kay Mott 


(Taken from an article in the Philadelphia Inquirer Magazine, May 16, 1954) 


A bill seldom promotes romance. 
However, in this case it did. The 
bill read: 

April 1947 
From Charles W. Waldron, Malvern 

RD 1, creditor 
To Charlotte Berkman, 

debtor 
For refinishing 6 chairs 
Credit for holding Charlotte’s 

hand 


Mt. Airy, 
$30.00 
$35.00 


Credit $ 5.00 


T was how Charles W. Wald- 


ron, a 69 year old Chester 

county beeman, underscored the 
one note of romance during his six- 
month acquaintance with Charlotte 
Berkman, 45 year old clerk on a 
Mt. Airy draft board. In addition to 
the 24-year difference in ages, their 
backgrounds and lives ran far apart. 
Their chances of meeting, let alone 
getting married, were slim. Waldron, 
whose apple-cheeked health belies 
his age, had strayed little farther 
from his great-grandmother’s farm 
than a fling at house painting and 
a year at West Chester Normal 
School. Miss Berkman had two col- 
lege degrees, was an accomplished 
violinist, had taught school and done 
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landscape gardening. 


Honey brought these two together. 
Prescribed for Miss Berkman’s 
mother, it was scarce during the 
war. In her search for it, Charlotte 
went to Waldron’s farm and fell in 
love with the old house. The antique 
furniture and the exotic bird she 
saw inside the farm house interested 
her. The owner introduced her to 
the bird, Tony, a troupial, one of his 
married daughters had brought from 
South America. He told her he had 
restored the furniture to fill time 
since his wife’s death. Miss Berk- 
man bought some honey and planned 
to buy a hive from him in the 
spring. Mr. Waldron offered to re- 
finish some chairs of Charlotte’s 
grandmother’s and she brought them 
to him one by one when she came 
to get more honey. He coached her 
in bee lore in preparation for spring 
when she would get her hive. But 
she couldn’t persuade him to mention 
prices of refinishing or of the hive. 


Charlotte kept up her visits and 
felt sympathy for Mr. Waldron’s 
loneliness. She began to note that 
he had used his naturally keen ob- 
servation to amass a fund of knowl- 
edge and could talk about it inter- 


estingly. 

The hand holding occurred one day 
when she went to visit. Charlotte 
says she didn’t think about it again 
until she got the bill. They were 
rnarried the next year. 

By then Charlotte knew a good 
deal about bees and Mr. Waldron’s 
interest in livestock—Tony, the bees, 
cats, geese, ducks and homing pi- 
geons—-was infectious. Charlotte be- 
gan to suggest ways of marketing 
honey and started Mr. Waldron rais- 
ing squabs for which she found cus- 
tomers. He now concentrates on the 
80 to 100 pairs of Silver King, White 
King and Carneaux pigeons which 
produce the squabs. Mrs. Waldron 
handles the 50-some hives of Italian 
and Caucasian bees. They extract 
about half a ton of strained honey 
and take another half a ton of comb 
honey from their colonies each year. 
During the busy season they sell 
about three dozen squabs a week. 
Both raise crops and run the tractor, 
tend the raspberries and apple trees 
and make cider. 

“We market apples, cider and ber- 
ries, but mainly the flowers are a 
source of honey for our bees,” Mrs. 
Waldron says. 
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Honey and Your Diabetes 


No. 10 


ET us now turn to a considera- 
[ tion of a patient who has had 

diabetes mellitus for 15 years. 
He follows each day a well-organized 
plan which includes the daily use of 
insulin. Our patient this time is a 
married man, 35 years of age, 5 
feet, 7 inches tall, of intermediate 
build, a movie machine operator. He 
has had diabetes mellitus for 15 
years. He tests his urine for sugar 
each day. He has followed for years 
a carefully worked out insulin sched- 
ule which controls the sugar in his 
urine. His daily insulin schedule 
calls for 65 units of insulin each day. 
At 9:30 each morning he gives him- 
self 40 units of protamine zinc in- 
sulin and also 10 units of ordinary 
insulin which is 15 minutes before 
his breakfast. At 4:30 in the after- 
noon of the same day, which is one- 
half hour before his supper, he gives 
himself 15 units of regular insulin. 
This insulin program works well, 
there being no evidence of too much 
insulin at any time. He does, how- 
ever, feel very tired all the time and 
the latter part of the afternoon he 
experiences a let down in physical 
energy. During the evening it is very 
difficult for him to keep awake. He 
always has a drowsy feeling. One 
of his friends, for whom I had pre- 
scribed apple cider vinegar for its 
acid and potassium content, was 
enthusiastic about its ability to re- 
lieve fatigue and suggested to him 
that he try it. 


On January 25 he started taking 
apple cider vinegar, taking 2 tea- 
spoonfuls in a half glass of water 
at 11:30 in the morning and again at 
4:30 in the afternoon which was 
one-half hour before his morning 
and evening meal. Because the po- 
tassium in the apple cider vinegar 
and the potassium effect in the body 
resulting from the insulin added 
up to too much potassium he devel- 
oped a potassium. shock which he 
referred to as an insulin shock. 
During the night of January 27 he 
developed insulin shock and at 3:00 
A.M. was obliged to take some sugar 
to relieve the shock. On January 28 
he developed insulin shock at 9:00 
P.M. and was obliged to take some 
sugar. At 11:00 P.M. of the same 
day he still had evidence of having 
taken too much insulin and was 
obliged to take some more sugar. 
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by D. C. Jarvis, M. D. 


The following day he came to the 
office in order to learn the explana- 
tion of what had happened. He 
stated the apple cider vinegar had 
taken away his tired feeling which 
appeared during the afternoon and 
he was no longer drowsy during the 
evening. He was able to finish the 
day’s work without being tired. Be- 
cause of the relief from drowsiness 
and fatigue the apple cider vinegar 
gave him, he wished to continue it 
but he was concerned about the 
symptoms of too much insulin ap- 
pearing each day. I suggested he 
gradually reduce the daily dose of 
insulin in an effort to find out how 
much was needed to keep his urine 
free from sugar. In time he learned 
to reduce his daily insulin intake 15 
units. 

This man has now taken apple 
cider vinegar as a source of potas- 
sium for 10 years and occasionally 
takes honey which has never pro- 
duced sugar in his urine. He now 
looks upon apple cider vinegar, hon- 
ey and insulin as being sources of 
potassium. He uses the insulin in- 
jections to keep his urine free from 
sugar. He uses the apple cider vine- 
gar and honey to control body fa- 
tigue and give him the energy needed 
to do the day’s work. 

His conclusions at the end of 10 
years are as follows: 1. Now the dose 
of apple cider vinegar is one-half 
inch of apple cider vinegar in an 
ordinary drinking glass with the rest 
of the glass filled with water. This 
is taken at breakfast and supper 
each day. Trial and error has shown 
this to be the most effective dose 
for him. 2. Follows the same dia- 
betic diet as he has always followed. 
Has plenty to eat. Is never hungry 
between meals any more, as he used 
to be before he started taking the 
apple cider vinegar. 3. Never has a 
feeling of drowsiness at any time 
now. 4. Has lost his pod. Has a 
normal waistline now. 5. No longer 
has chronic fatigue. Continues to 
run a photographic studio in addition 
to his work as a movie machine 
operator. 6. No longer has intermit- 
tent swelling of hands, feet and 
waistline. Present weight of 165 
pounds does not fluctuate but re- 
mains the same. 7. Is no longer ir- 
ritable or easily upset. Sleeps well 
at night. 8. Has no head colds or 


other sickness now. No absence from 
work on account of being sick. 

Returning to our original question 
“Can a patient with diabetes mel- 
litus take honey.” The answer is 
yes, because, according to Vermont 
folk medicine, this is a potassium 
deficient disease. Honey is a good 
source of potassium which the in- 
dividual with diabetes mellitus seems 
to need. In addition, honey supplies 
the four essentials of an adequate 
nutrition learned from years of 
study of the dairy cow when she is 
on her own on a natural pasture. 
These four essentials are first, the 
food before it enters the mouth must 
be acid in reaction in order to lower 
the baking soda content of the blood. 
Second, the daily food intake must 
contain potassium in order to speed 
the flow of tissue fluid. Third, there 
must be trace minerals in the daily 
food intake in order that each body 
cell may carry on its vital activity 
at a proper rate of speed. Fourth, 
there must be fruit sugar called 
levulose to maintain a thin trickle 
of sugar continually passing through 
the intestinal wall to supply the 
needed energy required for physical 
effort. The dairy cow does not read 
the literature relating to modern 
nutrition as conceived by man but 
by instinct accepts and follows 
nature’s plan for adequate nutrition. 
Little children and those living close 
to the soil have the same nutritional 
instincts the dairy cow has. When 
so-called civilized peoples leave the 
land of childhood they leave these 
childhood instincts behind and we 
observe all too often the sickness 
that follows the effort to rearrange 
nature’s well organized plan for our 
nutrition and break her nutritional 
laws. 








Do you have any how-to-do-it 
plans, short and well told? If so 
send them in and we'll advance 
your subscription a month for 
each one we use. 











About Laughing Gas... 
We have used it for requeening. 

Find the old queen and kill her. 

Cover the hive and use the gas in 


front. After about five minutes, 
open the hive and put the young, 
laying queen in with the bees and 
close. We have often checked this 
and always find the young queen 
doing nicely. 

John Kabrick 

Independence, Mo. 
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Estimating the Percentage of 
Field Bees Working Alfalfa 


U.S.D.A., 


PICULTURISTS at the Legume 
A Seed Research Laboratory at 

Logan, Utah have known since 
1947 that most honey bees working 
alfalfa for nectar have a mass of 
alfalfa pollen in the underside of 
the neck region, or proboscis fossa 
(Grout, 1949). G. E. Bohart, in 1950, 
observed that even as far north as 
Alberta all 18 bees that he collected 


from an alfalfa field had alfalfa 
pollen in the proboscis fossa. Ca- 
nadian beekeepers and _ scientists 


rarely see nectar collectors trip al- 
falfa blossoms. Vansell (1955) also 
reported that bees in California had 
fossal pollen. In 1952 I began to 
make some observations to find out 
if the presence of these deposits of 
pollen could be put to use. 


To find out how many bees work- 
ing in alfalfa had this mass of 
pollen under the neck, I looked at 
158 bees collected from several al- 
falfa fields in northern Utah. Nine- 
ty-one per cent of them had fossal 
pollen. Under the microscope I 
confirmed that this was alfalfa pol- 
len.1 When the alfalfa blossom is 
tripped the blow of the staminal col- 


1. Woodrow (1952) and Minderhoud (1954) 
report that pollen accumulations in this 
location are found on bees working red 
clover (Trifolium pratense) and white 


clover (T. repens) 





Pig. 1. Alfalfa pollen in proboscis fossa of honey bee. (Pho- 
tos by W. P. Nye, United States Department of Agriculture) 
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by Marshall D. Levin 
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umn as it strikes the bee places the 
pollen in the fossa. Apparently she 
cannot remove all the pollen from 
the fossa and a sizable lump ac- 
cumulates (fig. 1). When the bee no 
longer works alfalfa blossoms, the 
lump gets smaller and more com- 
pact; in a day or two the bright 
yellow color of the fresh accumu- 
lation fades, and in a few more days 
it disappears (fig. 2). 

The next step was to examine field 
bees collected at hive entrances. I 
collected one set of samples in June 
from colonies located near the foot- 
hills in North Logan, Utah. Many 
sources of nectar and pollen are 
available here. Another set of sam- 
ples was collected in August from 
hives in seed fields. Alfalfa was 
the main forage plant for these bees. 
You will find the data from these 
samples summarized in Table 1. 


Branch 


Some of the fossal pollen from the 
bees near the foothills turned out to 
be from clover or vetch. Sometimes 
it was mixed with alfalfa pollen. 
Often the shape of these accumula- 
tions was different from that of 
alfalfa pollen. Instead of a compact 
lump, the pollen might be distributed 
along the basal part of the tongue. 

When I discussed these facts with 
my co-workers, we decided that the 
presence of alfalfa pollen in the 
proboscis fossa might be a useful 
tool for estimating the percentage of 
field bees in a colony working in 
alfalfa fields. To get more informa- 
tion on how to use this new tech- 
nique, I carried out the following 
experiment. My co-worker, William 
P. Nye, helped me move two colonies 
that had been in the mountains for 
about 1 month to an alfalfa field 
in bloom. Two colonies that had 


Table 1. Occurrence of fossal pollen on honey bees collected at hive en- 
trances, Cache Valley, Utah, 1952. 
Number Per cent of Per cent of 
Location of Bees Bees With Fossal Pollen 
Period of Apiary Examined Fossal Pollen That Was Alfalfa 
June Foothills 241 34 92.4 
August Seed field 410 51 99.9 


You can see that practically all 
the fossal pollen on the bees located 
in the seed fields was alfalfa pollen. 


been in the alfalfa field at least 2 
weeks were moved to the alfalfa-free 
days, 


mountain location. For 5 





Pet 


Fig. 2. Proboscis fossa showing bare membrane behind lor- 
um with no pollen accumulation. 
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starting the day after the moves, I 
collected samples of field bees from 
the entrances of the colonies. Table 
2 sums up the data from these 
samples. 


Table 2. 


have to be guarded against. We 
have seen that as many as 10 per 
cent of the bees in an alfalfa field 
may not have fossal pollen. This 
fact could lead us to underestimate 


Occurrence of fossal pollen on bees collected at entrances of hives 


in two locations, Cache Valley, Utah, 1952. 


Number of Bees 
Collected 


Date (July) : Mountain 


14 34 
15 40 
16 87 
17 88 
18 75 


As you can see, the percentage of 
field bees with fossal pollen increased 
for 5 days after they were moved 
into the alfalfa field. During the 
same period the bees which had been 
moved away from the alfalfa lost 
their fossal pollen completely. 

Consider this technique for a while 
and you will see that there are two 
possible sources of error that will 


: Alfalfa field 


Per cent of Bees With 
Alfalfa Pollen in Fossa 


: Mountain : Alfalfa field 


30 41 0 
34 30 12 
47 17 30 
58 15 22 
59 4 41 


the percentage of field bees working 
alfalfa. It might be best to sample 
the bees in several nearby fields to 
find out just what the correction 
factor should be. The second chance 
for error is connected with the 5 
days it might take for fossal pollen 
to disappear from a bee after she 
leaves alfalfa. Because of this, the 
percentage we get from our entrance 


samples could be an overestimate of 
the actual number of bees working 
alfalfa. From what we know of the 
flower constancy of bees and their 
working habits, we can expect this 
error to be too small to worry about. 
Only if the number of alfalfa blos- 
soms were being rapidly reduced 
through being cut or maturing into 
seed would this last factor be of 
importance. 


If the pollination researcher takes 
everything just discussed into con- 
sideration, he may find some prac- 
tical uses for this technique of esti- 
mating the percentage of field bees 
working alfalfa. 
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The Home of the Honey Bee— 


(Continued from page 18) 
Shallow supers for honey are usually 
employed with the Dadant hive but 
many also use similar depth or some- 
what shallower supers for honey in 
the Langstroth hive. 


We have just said that the im- 
provement of queens added greatly 
to the requirements for brood space 
in the colonies. Queens of the future 
may step up this demand so that 
the management of hives for ex- 
pansion will become still further in- 
tensified and the use of multiple 
parts will probably increase the use 
of the reversible plan of manage- 
ment. When we add to this the pos- 
sibility of increasing the population 
of the colony for honey production 
by the use of two queens instead of 
one, then the use of multiple parts 
will be still further emphasized and 
will probably be the only procedure 
which can be used. This may greatly 
increase the cost of equipping a 
colony of bees for heavy production 
but it will also bring about more 
skillful management and the in- 
crease in production will justify the 
cost. It will make beekeeping a 
profitable profession. 





Bee Bee Tree 
Beekeepers are showing interest in 
getting seeds of this tree, described in 











A Book on Royal Jelly... 


We reported in an earlier issue of 
the book in French on royal jelly by 
Raymond Dubois of France. This 
book has now appeared in the Eng- 
lish translation “The Miracle of 
Royal Jelly.” A 110 page nicely 
bound book giving to best advant- 
age, the experiments and results, 
both of scientific and lay efforts, 
with royal jelly for human use. 
The book will make interesting read- 
ing. 


One factor advanced in the book 
is the possible importance of radio- 
activity both in pollen and in royal 
jelly itself as a constituent. This is 
advanced by Dr. Bordas of France 
who has no light standing in the 
scientific profession of that country. 


The book sells for $2.50 postpaid 
and may be obtained ‘of the publish- 
ers, L. R. Smith & Co., Box 2003, 
Hartford, Conn., or from the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. We have stocked 
some of these books for the conveni- 
ence of our subscribers. 





Bee Taxes in Wisconsin... 


The “Tax Outlook” reports that 
the 1955 Wisconsin Legislature has 
increased the occupational tax on 
the State’s beekeepers. Formerly 
the first colony was taxed at 25c, 
additional ones at 10c. The new law 
now taxes each colony at 25c. 


- 


Colorado H.A.C. 
Becomes Inactive 


The Colorado Honey Administra- 
tive Committee is now in an inopera- 
tive status. A recent referendum did 
not carry as required by the Colora- 
do Marketing Act. Only 49 beekeep- 
ers returned their ballots out of 207 
sent, and they did not consist of a 
producing figure in excess of the 
662%4% of the total annual honey 
production in the state. The C.H. 
A.C. can be restored as a functioning 
organization if the beekeepers wish. 
They can appoint representatives to 
discuss the matter and they may 
have done so at the Denver meeting. 





World of the Bees .. . 

This is a 210 page book by Gilbert 
Nixon, distributed by The Philosoph- 
ical Society of 15 East 40th Street 
in New York City. Devoted to bees 
in general with discussion of the 
social bees, leaf 


cutter bees and 


bumblebees, its main stress is on 
the honeybee, probably on account of 
its apex of achievement as a social 
insect and its necessity under present 
conditions to the survival of man 
through its pollination influences. 
The book selis for $4.75 and may be 
ordered direct from the publishers 
above. 
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quite a bit of research has 


[) auite the past several years, 
been carried on in an attempt 


to find satisfactory methods and 
drugs to control the parasite, Nose- 
ma apis. Most investigators wel- 
comed the advent of fumagillin as 
the solution. Under the trade name 
of “Fumadil B,” it is administered 
as a salt, along with other materials 
(buffers). Some investigators say 
that it is not only an effective con- 
trol but that bees, so treated, appear 
to be more vigorous, healthy and ac- 
tive, even when there is no apparent 
Nosema infection present. The re- 
search that supports these conclu- 
sions was well planned and care- 
fully conducted. 


However none of the research so 
far covers the infinite number of 
variables that may arise to affect 
the results when one considers the 
immense number of apiaries in a 
country as large as the United 
States. So, sweeping generalizations 
derived from the initial research do 
not present enough data to apply to 
the varied and diverse conditions 
under which bees are kept today. 
What has been said about fumagillin 
is true and well presented but may 
apply mostly to conditions in the 
areas where the research was done. 


In Mississippi, in the spring and 
early summer months of 1955, three 
large commercial beekeepers treated 


* Associate Professor, Department of 
Zoology and Entomology, Mississippi State 
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Nosema Disease is a 
Puzzling Problem 


by Leslie L. Ellis* 








“It is requested that all beekeepers interested in supporting research on Nosema 
disease, bring a case or so of honey with them to the National Meetings to be held 
in Biloxi, on January 23-26, 1956. The money thus raised by the Mississippi Beekeep- 
ers Association will be deposited with the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion for Nosema disease research at Mississippi State College.” 








certain yards for various lengths of 
time with fumagillin, yet all tests 
showed that Nosema was present in 
quantities comparable to the infec- 
tion in untreated colonies. Subse- 
quently the infestation in treated 
colonies was brought under control, 
but also Nosema disappeared in the 
untreated colonies, apparently from 
natural causes. Many of the bees 
in the treated colonies, free from 
Nosema, were shipped to buyers, 
some in foreign countries. Reports 
from one country that tests import 
bees, stated that these particular 
bees were some of the most vigorous 
and healthy ones the seller had ever 
sent. 


However, the cost of obtaining 
Nosema free bees, and more vigorous 
and healthy bees, must be considered 
by the bee shipper. If he can get 
a sufficient increase in volume of 
business the cost perhaps can be 
absorbed. On the other hand, if he 
must charge his customer, he may 
lose business in competition with 
other breeders. 


The usual recommendation for 
feeding fumagillin is to use it in 
sirup feed at least a month before 
shaking packages. Most breeders 
would interpret this to mean, for 
instance, feeding during March for 
the beginning of shipping April 1. 
During this month three fumagillin 
feedings would cost about 60c total 
per colony. If the cost of sirup must 
be added, the cost could be anywhere 
from $1.00 to $1.50 per colony. If 
the “take” in packages is six per 
colony, then the cost for the protec- 


tion may be between 15-25c 
package. 


per 


There may be other materials that 
will do as well and cost less. As far 
as vigor goes, vioform and quinine 
bisulfate, in research now in progress 
at Mississippi State College, result 
in an increase in apparent vigor at 
a much lower cost. From an eco- 
nomic point of view expensive treat- 
ment is unsatisfactory if a simple 
and less costly method can be found. 
The beekeeper needs something to 
give him relief that he can more 
easily afford. Research in the treat- 
ment and control of Nosema has 
been aimed at complete cure and 
eradication and perhaps this is 
equivalent to finding a complete 
cure and preventive for the common 
cold in humans. 


The breeder needs something to 
insure the delivery of Nosema free 
bees to his customers, not something 
to kill all infection in all of his 
yards. He needs something he can 
add to the food in his shipping cages 
and queen cages which can be con- 
sumed during transit. 


We need a wide screening of drugs 
in search of cheap and satisfactory 
treatments. Research is lacking 
when one considers what is biolog- 
ically known about the organism it- 
self. Where does it come from and 
where does it go? Under what con- 
ditions does it survive best? Where 
do the bees come in contact with it? 
What are its life cycle and bio- 
logical relationships? 


Nosema is a tough nut, yet to be 
cracked. 
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introduced in Cuba on the cession 
of Florida to the English, in 1763. 
At that time it was decided by the 
Spaniards to remove to this island 
the settlers established in East Flor- 
ida and every colonist beekeeper 
brought along with him brown bees 
in log gums. 


| N all probability, honey bees were 


The most authentic record states 
that as far back as 1770 the first 
shipment of beeswax took place 
125 pounds—from the port of Ha- 
vana. In 1776, the amount exported 
was 15,060 pounds. Since then, wax 
production in Cuba expanded stead- 
ily until the War of Independence. 
In 1865, beekeepers produced about 
5,275,000 pounds of beeswax for ex- 
port, an amount that was a record 
for the “bee-gums industry” in the 
colonial era. 


At present, modern beekeeping is 
very much extended over all the 
island. The number of colonies of 
bees per apiary is usually from 30 
to 100, the average being 60. There 
are approximately 800 commercial 
beekeepers in Cuba, but only a few 
professionals own up to 1,500 or 
2,000 beehives. The vast majority 
of the apiaries are attended by their 
owners. A number of apiarists also 
develop their commercial bee enter- 
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Beekeeping in 
Cuba 


Left, a modern apiary in Santiago de la Vegas, Cuba. 


by Gonzalo S$. Ordetx 


prise with the pecuniary aid and 


under the technical supervision of 
export firms, who buy their entire 
crops. The beekeepers were organ- 
ized recently in “Asociacién Apicola 
de Cuba” (Cuban Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation), which has sections in each 
province of the island. 

The best locations for commercial 
beekeeping are in the mountainous 
regions, where few modern hives are 
found, and for which reason vast 
quantities of nectar go to waste. In 
those remote districts it is necessary 
to carry the honey and wax on 
mule’s back for it is not feasible to 
transport it on trucks or oxcarts. 

There were in Cuba 217,079 colo- 
nies of bees on hand in 1945 com- 
pared with 169,876 colonies in 1936, 
an increase of about 27 per cent for 
a nine-year period. These estimates 
are based upon reports from agricul- 
tural inspectors to the Cuban Minis- 
try of Agriculture. (About twenty 
per cent of the colonies included in 
the census are in old-fashioned 
hives.) 

Swarming. In Cuba there are two 
critical swarming periods, one during 
September and October—before the 
main honeyflow, and the other dur- 
ing March and April—near the close 


of the honey season. Measures taken 


(Photo by Sotolongo) 















Gonzalo S. Ordetx, Havana, specialist on 
tropical honey plants and Vice President 
of the Asociacion Apicola de Cuba (Cuban 
Beekeepers’ Association). 


by professional beekeepers to reduce 
the tendency to swarm are: dividing 
strong colonies; removal of some of 
the central combs of brood to be re- 
placed with empty combs; and cut- 
ting out queen cells. 

Diseases and insect pests. In gen- 
eral bee diseases are not a serious 
factor. Both American and Euro- 
pean foulbrood occur to some extent, 
and we have some Nosema and 
paralysis but Acarine disease is un- 
known. The wax moth is the worst 
enemy. 

Races of bees. A number of more 
progressive apiarists use the three- 
banded or leather-colored Italian 
honey bee, but by far the greater 


Ing. Dario Espina, Havana, President of 
the Cuban Beekeepers’ Association. He is 
one of the largest beekeepers, operating. 
2000 colonies in Matanzas Province. 
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number still favor the Brown Car- 
ribean bee, a strain of the brown 
race which has been bred in this 
country for nearly 200 years. The 
Mountain Gray Caucasian race was 
introduced to the island by the writ- 
er about three years ago. 


The honey crop. The honey season 
extends more or less from the mid- 
dle of September toe April or May. 
The main flow of nectar occurs dur- 
ing December, January, and Febru- 
ary. In some districts, where the 
greater part of the original vegeta- 
tion has been replaced by cultivated 
plants, there is a dearth period of 
nectar in June and July. But in gen- 
eral, due to our mild and uniform 
climate, there is almost always some 
nectar for the bees to collect. The 
honey yield varies with the season 
and the location. In Oriente and Las 
Villas provinces, honey crops of 
about 400 pounds per colony are 
not uncommon in a good year, but 
the average surplus in frame hives 
is about 150 pounds. For the coun- 
try as a whole the present average 
is 50 pounds per colony. 


In 1943, at Guanahacabibes Penin- 
sula, a sparsely inhabited district in 
the western part of the Pinar del 
Rio Province, a crop of 1,200 pounds 
of wax and 90,000 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey was secured from a 
modern apiary of 150 colonies. It is 
the largest honey crop reported in 
Cuba in recent years for a single 
bee yard. The production per colony 
averaged 600 pounds. 


Principal honey plants. The num- 
ber of honey-yielding plants in Cuba 
is equal to that of other tropical 
countries whose flora is rich and 
varied; but we don’t believe that for 
the whole island the species produc- 
tive of surplus exceed three dozen, 
and plenty of those are important 
only in limited areas. The most im- 
portant honey plants are the white 
aguinaldo, the pink aguinaldo, and 
the royal palm. These three give at 
least 40 per cent of all honey in 
Cuba. The aguinaldos are vines be- 
longing to the genus Ipomoea of the 
Convolvulaceae family. The white 
variety blooms about Christmas 
time, and yields one of the finest 
honeys in the world. (See American 
Bee Journal, February, 1949.) The 
royal palm (Roystonea regia) grows 
almost everywhere on the island and 
may well be called the national plant 
of Cuba. This tree blooms during 
any time of the year, although by 
preference throughout October and 
November. The honey is golden, and 
excellent in flavor. Other plants 
valuable for nectar are: bejuco 
lenatero (Gouania polygama), bejuco 
de tortuga (Bauhinia heterophylla), 
and coral vine (Antigonon leptopus). 
Bejuco lenatero and bejuco de tor- 
tuga bloom in September and help 
build up the colonies for the agui- 
naldo flow. Coral vine is planted 
extensively for ornament and is al- 
most a perennial nectar’ source. 
Among fruit trees which should be 


mentioned are: avocado (Persea 


gratissima), mango (Mangifera in- 
dica), mamoncillo (Melicocca bi- 
juga), pomarrosa or rose apple 
(Eugenia jambos), and the citrus. 
The romerillo de costa (Viguiera 
helianthoides) is a weed growing 
commonly in calcareous and gravelly 
soils near the coasts; sometimes it 
covers the fields so thickly that no 
room for other plants can be found. 
It yields large quantities of surplus 
honey at the time the white agui- 
naldo is blooming. In the hilly 
regions the surplus comes chiefly 
from coffee (Coffea arabica), baria 
(Cordia gerascanthus), dagame 
(Calycophyllum candidissimum, gua- 
ra (Cupania, spp.), pinén amoroso 
(Gliricidia sepium), macurije (Mat- 
ayba apetala), and siguaraya (Tri- 
chilia glabra). 


As regards cultivated plants, ajon- 
joli (Sesamum orientale) and ba- 
nana (Musa, spp.), deserve special 
mention. Many acres of ajonjoli are 
grown in some sections of the west- 
ern provinces, which yield well in 
favorable seasons. Banana is cul- 
tivated over the greater part of the 
island; it blossoms over an extended 
period and gives the bees much pas- 
ture to work upon. The beekeeper 
in Cuba does not have any problems 
for lack of pollen. Even in the so- 
called period of scarcity of honey, 
pollen-yielding plants in abundance 
are found in bloom. 


Havana, Cuba 








Zuestiours . 





What about bottling white sweet 
clover honey. I have kept bees for 
20 years and this is the first time 
my bees made a crop of clover. 
Usually the honey is from other 
sources. Purser, in July, says to let 
it set for a while, then heat to 140 
degrees; then bottle. Will this affect 
flavor or color? Will it keep it from 
granulating?—J. H. Barry, Marlin, 
Texas 


Purser’s advice is sound. His plan 
does not affect flavor or color, pro- 
vided the honey does not stay at the 
high temperature for too long a 
time. It should be cooled and bot- 
tled at once and the honey usually 
will not granulate, at least until it is 
sold. 
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We have been having trouble with 
fermentation in section honey. How 
can this be stopped?—F. O. Bishop, 
Blacksburg, Va. 


The moisture content of the honey 
is too high. The use of chemicals 
to reduce humidity is too slow and 
unsatisfactory. We use a dehumidi- 
fying unit built by the Carrier Cor- 
poration. Similar units are obtain- 
able from several manufacturers. 
To check the moisture in either comb 
or liquid honey we use a small re- 
fractometer made by Bosch and 
Lomb although the cost is high for 
the small beekeeper. If honey sam- 
ples are sent to your state university, 
you should get a moisture report so 
you will know just how much mois- 


ture the honey contains.—Carl E. 


Killion, Paris, Ill. 


We urgently need information re- 
garding something to counteract 
severe allergy in a boy who was 
stung by bees. Immediate danger 
has been averted but we must be 
prepared for any emergency.—Mrs. 
Paul F. Oxford, Bangor, Pa. 


The drugs which are used in cases 
of severe reactions towards bee 
stings are antihistamines. There are 
different kinds of those so it’s up to 
the physician to choose the right 
one. Two have been used here in 
some cases successfully: Pyribenza- 
mine and Theophorin. In some very 
severe cases effective antidotes are 
injections of a 0.1% solution of eith- 
er adrenalin or ephedrine. In every 
case a physician should be consulted. 

Dr. M. H. Haydak, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Dr. J. E. McKee, of Alpine, N. Y., and Largo, Florida, furnished this picture of a 
comb of honey his bees made which he calls “The Three Crosses of Calvary.” Dr. McKee 
oe established a record in the production of $100 worth of chunk comb honey from 

ony for four successive years. The design was produced by placing a recessed 


one co 
wooden frame next to the comb. 


One of the national awards for exhibiting honey in 1954 went to Clarence Pfluger 
of De Pere, Wisconsin. He won first place for white honey in the American National 
Honey Show. Pictured above is a jar of the honey and the Woodman trophy won by 


Pfluger. The other “honey” is the daughter of the Pflugers. 
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Du Memoriam 


Mrs. C. B. Piper 


In Sommerville, Tenn., Mrs. C. B. 
Piper died very suddenly from bee 
stings while she was working with 
her bees. 


Irving O. Jones 


Harlan, lowa—-Irving O. Jones, 49, 
died from the accidental discharge 
of a shotgun, Oct. 4, near Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. He had gone early 
in the morning to a bee yard to kill 
skunks. There had been a rain. 
He slipped from the running board 
of his truck and the charge struck 
him in the chest. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones had made many friends in 
Harlan and Aberdeen where they 
operated bees during the last five 
years. They came from Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. 


L. D. Taylor, 
Harlan, Iowa. 


Former Root Dealer Passes 


Funeral services for W. H. Star- 
rett, widely known bee supply dealer 
of Indianapolis, were held Thursday, 
November 17 at Flanner & Buchan- 
an Fall Creek Mortuary, with burial! 
at Odon, Indiana. Mr. Starrett, a na- 
tive of Ohio, had lived for the past 
40 years in Indianapolis where he 
operated the A. I. Root Company bee 
supply store until about one year 
ago. He was well known to bee- 
keepers throughout the state of Indi- 
ana and was very active in the af- 
fairs of the Indiana State Beekeepers 
Association. 





Recipes--- 


HONEY NOUGAT 
1 cup honey 14, cup powdered milk, nonfat 
Egg white—2 eggs 4, teaspoon salt 
Put all ingredients in top of double boiler. Beat for 25 min- 
utes. Remove from heat and mix in nut meats or nut meats and 
dried fruit. Less beating makes a soft center candy. 


The soft stage of this candy also makes a good marshmallow 
whip 


HONEY FUDGE 

2 cups sugar 14 cup cream 
; cup milk 1%, cup honey 
2 squares chocolate 

Combine ingredients and cook until spoonful forms soft ball 
in cold water. Add 1 tablespoon | 1tter, 1 teaspoon vanilla, nuts, 
and beat. This fudge is always c: amy. 

—Mrs. Clyde Hunt, Iowa 


January, 1956 


SOFT CHOCOLATE CARAMEL 

1 cup honey 1% cup powdered milk 

Egg white—' egg Semi-sweet chocolat« 

1 tablespoon butter 4 squares 

3eat honey and egg white in top of double boiler for 15 min- 
utes. Remove from heat, add butter and chocolate, beat thor- 
oughly by hand. Add powdered milk and mix again, heat a littl 
if necessary to get powdered milk well mixed with other ingredi- 
ents 

(Recipes taken from “Honey Candies and Honey Spreads” 

Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station, Univ. of Pa.) 


RHUBARB HONEY JELLY 
2 tablespoons commercial 1 cup rhubarb juice 
pectin crystals 1 cup HONEY 
Wash, scald and cut rhubarb into l-inch lengths. Place in 
preserving kettle. Add enough water to prevent sticking. Cook 
slowly in covered pan until soft. Strain in jelly bag. Measure 
juice; add pectin and stir vigorously. Bring to boil. Add honey 
and continue to boil until jelly test is reached (222° F.) on jelly 
thermometer. Fill hot, sterilized jars with jelly. When steaming 
ceases cover with thin layer of paraffin wax. 
I have made this jelly often, and find that its unusual flavor 


is an appreciated treat. 
—Mrs. J. A. Chandler, B. C., Canada 
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Thirteenth Annual Convention 
American Beekeeping Federation, 
Inc., and Allied Organizations 
Buena Vista Hotel 
January 23 to 26, 1956 
Biloxi, Mississippi 


Saturday, January 21 

10:00 A. M.—Executive Committee, 
the American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion, H. A. Schaefer, President, S. J. 
Watkins, Vice President. 

Monday, January 23 

9:00 A. M.—Board of Directors, 
the American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion. Apiary Inspectors of America, 
F. B. Paddock, President. Directors, 
the American Honey Institute, R. F. 
Remer, President. (Tentative) Reg- 
istration. Probable meetings of af- 
filiate organizations, as they ar- 
range. 

1:30 P. M.—Call to Order. Invo- 
cation Rev. F. L. Applewhite, 
Tylertown, Mississippi. Address of 
Welcome—Hon. Si. Conley, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. Response. President’s Ad- 
dress H. A. Schaefer. Keynote 
Speech—D. C. Green, Deputy State 
Conservation Commissioner, Soil 
Conservation Service, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi——‘“‘The Importance of the 
Honey Bee in Soil Conservation.” 

8:00 P. M.—Honey Industry Coun- 
cil of America, R. B. Willson, Chair- 
man. Informal meetings: Illustrated 
lecture by Dr. E. J. Dyce, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York 
“Gadgets for the Bee Yard and Hon- 
ey House.” Probable meetings of 
Affiliate Organizations. 

Tuesday, January 24 

7:30 A. M. State Membership 
Chairmen Breakfast. 

9:00 A. M. to 12:00 Noon—Re- 
search Program: Clarence Benson, 
Chairman, Research Committee. 
Honorable Jamie Whitten, Represen- 
tative from Mississippi—‘“The Ap- 
propriation of Funds for Agricultural 
Research.” (Tentative) Dr. B. T. 
Shaw, Administrator, Agricultural 
Research Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—“Agricultural Research 
by the United States Department of 
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Agriculture.” (Tentative) Dr. Clay 
Lyle, Dean and Director, Division 
of Agriculture, State College, Miss. 
“Research and Extension at the 
State Level.” 

1:30 P. M. to 4:30 P. M.—Dr. E. F. 
Knipling, Chief, Entomology Re- 
search Branch, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, U.S.D.A., Beltsville, 
Md.—“Research Needs to Safeguard 
Crops from Insect Damage and to 
Protect Beneficial Insects.” S. E. Mc- 
Gregor, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, Beekeeping and Insect Pathology 
Laboratory, Tucson, Ariz.—‘‘Cotton 
Pollination and Hybrid Cotton.” 
Charles Reed, Valley Pollination 
Service, Bakersfield, Calif. “The 
Beekeeper’s Role in Alfalfa Pollina- 
tion.” Ward Waterman, Maricopa 
Seed Farms, Bakersfield, Calif. 
“Bees and Alfalfa Seed Grower.” 
Panel Discussion “Pollination.” 
Moderator — James I. Hambleton, 
Head, Beekeeping and Insect Path- 
ology Section, Beltsville, Md. Panel 

S. E. McGregor, Frank Todd, 
Charles Reed, Ward Waterman. 

5:30 P. M.—Ladies Luncheon. 

7:00 P. M.—Meeting of American 
Beekeeping Auxiliary, Mrs. H. A. 
Schaefer, President. 

8:00 P. M.—‘“‘500” Club. Program 
as arranged by E. H. Adee, Presi- 
dent. Research Committee Meeting 

Clarence Benson, Chairman. Bee 
Industries Association Howard 
Dankemeyer, President. 


Wednesday, January 25 

9:00 A. M.—Bee Breeding Pro- 
gram: Wm. Wicht, President, the 
American Bee Breeders Association, 
Chairman. Dr. C. A. Jamieson, Do- 
minion Apiarist, Ottawa, Canada, 
“Diseases of the Adult Bee with 
Special Reference to Nosema.” Dr. 
Warren Whitcomb, Jr., Southern 
U.S.D.A., Experimental Laboratory, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana—‘Research 
in Beekeeping.” A Representative of 
California Bee Breeders Association 
“Bee Breeding Under California 
Conditions.” A Representative of 
American Bee Breeders Association 
—‘Bee Breeding under Southern 
Conditions.” 


1:30 P. M.—Marketing: S. Joaquin 
Watkins, Vice President, the Amer- 
ican Beekeeping Federation, Chair- 
man. “Honey Goes to Market,” Mrs. 
Harriett Grace, Director, the Amer- 
ican Honey Institute, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


2:00 P. M.—‘‘Report of the Mar- 
keting Committee,” S. J. Watkins, 
Chairman, Marketing Committee, 
American Beekeeping Federation. 


2:20 P. M.—Panel Discussion: “The 
Importance of Cooperation Between 
the Segments of the Honey Industry 
in Marketing.” Moderator, C. D. 
Floyd, State Apiarist, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minn. Honey Pack- 
er: Thomas L. Ball, Superior Honey 
Co., Denver, Colorado. Honey Han- 
dler: Robert B. Willson, R. B. Will- 
son Co., New York, N. Y. Producer 
Packer: Vernon G. Howard, Presi- 
dent, Wisconsin State ‘Beekeepers 
Association. Producer: John Holz- 
berlein, Jr., Meeker, Colorado. Co- 
operative Marketing Organizations: 
Marvin W. Webster, representing 
Sioux Honey Association. 

3:45 P. M.—Reading of Resolu- 
tions. Financial Report. 

6:30 P. M.—Banquet: Alan I. Root, 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio, 
Toastmaster. 


Thursday, January 26 


9:00 A. M.—Election of Officers. 
Business Meeting. 


10:00 A. M.—Special Program ior 
Non-Commercial Beekeepers, Hobby- 
ists, and Amateurs. John Lis, Des 
Plaines, Ill., and A. R. Dean, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., Co-Chairmen, John Lis 
presiding. “Beekeeping for Pleasure 
and Profit”: To be announced. 

10:15 A. M. Panel Discussion: 
“What is behind the Queens We 
Buy,” J. W. Newton, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, Moderator. 

11:00 A. M.—Panel Discussion: 
“Package Production, Shipping, and 
Installation,” Wm. Wicht, Hatties- 
burg, Mississippi, Moderator. 

1:30 P. M.—Honey Industry Coun- 
cil of America. 


1:30 P. M.—“The Dependence of 
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Agriculture on the Honey Bee,” Dr. 
C. A. Jamieson, Dominion Apiarist, 
Ottawa, Canada. (15 Minutes). 

1:45 P. M. “Disease Control,” 
Panel Dr. F. B. Paddock, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, Modera- 
tor. 

2:30 P. M._-Panel Discussion: “The 
Problem of the Suburban Beekeep- 
er,” A. R. Dean, Pittsburgh, Penn., 
Moderator. 

3:15 P. M.—Panel Discussion: “Re- 
sponsibility of the Beekeeper to Edu- 
cate the Public on the Need of Bees 
in the National Economy.’’—To be 
announced. 


SPECIAL NOTE: Thursday morn- 
ing 10:00 A.M., Meeting of the Board 
of Directors, the American Beekeep- 
ing Federation, continues until busi- 
ness is completed. Thursday after- 
noon, after Directors’ meeting is 
completed, Executive Committee 
meeting, the American Beekeeping 
Federation. Affiliate Organizations: 
Meeting time as arranged. Honey 
Packers and Dealers: T. E. Burle- 
son, President. American Bee Breed- 
ers Association: Wm. W. Wicht, 
President. 

NOTE: The Presidents of the 
above organizations have not, as yet 
notified the Program Chairman of 
the time they wish the meetings 
scheduled for their organizations. 
For the time being, they will be 
listed “As Arranged.” We hope meet- 
ing time can be listed in the latest 
Program. 

Newman I. Lyle, 
Program Chairman. 


* _ * 


Ladies Auxiliary Program 
January 24, 1956 

5:30 P. M.—Ladies Luncheon. 

7:00 P.M.—Auxiliary Meeting. In- 
vocation—Mrs. Wm. W. Wicht. Wel- 
come Address—Mrs. Homer Tate. 
Response Mrs. Lawrence Budge. 
“Honey, What it means to the In- 
dustry,” Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, 
American Honey Institute. Report on 
Past Auxiliary Meetings and Past 
Presidents by Mrs. Newman Lyle. 
Treasurer’s Report Mrs. Robert 
Walstrom. Group singing and dis- 
tributing door prizes. Social hour to 
follow with refreshments. Mrs. 
Wicht, Hostess, Mrs. Tate, Co-Hos- 
tess. 

Plans are being made for a Gulf 
Coast Tour, also a boat trip, for 
those who may be interested. Hope 
to see you in Biloxi. 


Mrs. Henry Schaefer 
President 


January, 1956 


Annual Meeting 
Apiary Inspectors of America 
January 23, 1956 
The annual meeting of the Apiary 
Inspectors will be held at the Buena 
Vista Hotel on Monday, January 23 
with forenoon, afternoon and eve- 
ning sessions. The completed pro- 
gram will be mailed to apiary in- 
spectors and anyone interested may 
obtain a copy by writing C. D. Floyd, 
Department of Entomology, Univ. of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 





Westchester Co. 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Jan. 15 

The Westchester County Beekeep- 
ers Association will hold its next reg- 
ular meeting at the Odd Fellows 
Hall, 20 Lockwood Ave., New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., on Sunday, January 15, 
1956, at 2:30 P. M. 

After a short business meeting, we 
will retire across the street to the 
Coronet Tea Room and have our an- 
nual dinner and installation of of- 
ficers. 

Kindly make your reservations as 
soon as possible to Mrs. J. A. Bailey, 
18 Burling Lane, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Mrs. A. Roth, Publicity 





University of Minnesota, St. Paul 
FARM AND HOME WEEK 
Beekeeping Program 
Tuesday: January 10, 1956 

1:45 Introductory Remarks, M. H. 
Haydak. 

2:45 Should I keep bees or play 
golf? C. D. Floyd. 

3:45 Beekeeping Problems — 
cussion and Movies. 

Wednesday: January 11, 1956 

9:00 a. m. The life of bees—M. H. 
Haydak. 

10:00 The indispensable bee—F. G. 
Holdaway. 

1:45 p. m. Pollen and pollen sub- 
stitutes—M. H. Haydak. 

2:45 Honey as food—Jane Leich- 
senring. 

3:45 Anxieties and tribulations of 
a hobby beekeeper—Neil G. Barry, 
beekeeper. 

Thursday: January 12, 1956 

9:00 a. m. Preparing colonies for 
honeyflow Walter D. Sundberg, 
beekeeper, Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 

10:00 My experiences with bees 
(Illustrated with slides) — Henry 
Kriha, beekeeper. 

11:00 Beekeeper and the public 
C. D. Floyd. 

1:30 p. m. Bee disease research— 
T. A. Gochnauer. 

2:30 Bee poisoning and other haz- 
ards of beekeeping—C. D. Floyd. 


Dis- 


3:00 Conservation and beekeeping 

Richard J. Dorer, Supervisor, Bu- 
reau of Game, State Department of 
Conservation. 

3:45 Beekeeping problems 
cussion and Movies. 

Friday: January 13, !556 

9:00 a. m. Detection and control of 
bee disease—-T. A. Gochnauer. 

10:00 Fall management and win- 
tering—-M. H. Haydak, C. D. Floyd. 

1:45 p. m. State regulations for 
beekeeping—-T. L. Aamodt. 

2:30 Beekeeping problems 
cussion, movies. 


Dis- 


Dis- 





Middlesex County 
Waltham, Mass., Jan. 28 

The next meeting of the MIDDLE- 
SEX COUNTY BEEKEEPERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION (Mass.) is to be held on 
Saturday, January 28, 1956, at the 
Waltham Field Station. 

Plans are well along for our an- 
nual bee exhibit at the spring flower 
show to be held in Boston in March. 
New beekeepers become members of 
our Association as a result of our 
display at the show. The chairman 
of the Flower Show Committee is 
Dan Hardesty of Maynard, Mass., 
who has his committee hard at work 
on the project. 


L. C. Proctor, Secretary 





Southern Tier Beekeepers Assoc. 
The annual meeting of the associ- 
ation will be held at 8 P. M. on 
January 10 in the Farm Bureau of- 
fice, City Court House, in Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. Everyone is welcome and 
a light lunch will be served. The 
speaker will be Norman Gary of the 
Department of Apiculture, Cornell 
University. 
H. B. Webb, Sec’y 





Beginning Course in Beekeeping 
Jan. to May 1956 

The Dane Co. Beekeepers Assoc. 
announces an eight lesson beginning 
course in beekeeping to be held on 
Tuesday nights, from 8 to 10 P.M. 
at Middleton High School (Agric. 
Shop) located at the far north end 
of Middleton St., Middleton, Wis. 
The registration fee will be 50c per 
night or $2.50 for the entire course. 
All persons interested in bees or bee- 
keeping are invited to enroll. The 
program will be conducted by dif- 
ferent instructors on the following 
nights: 

Jan. 10—The colony organization. 
Honey quality and grading. 


(Please turn to next page) 








Jan. 24— Beekeeping equipment. 
Installation of package bees. 

Feb. 7—Diseases and their control. 
Proper feeding methods. 

Feb. 21—The spring buildup. Two 
queen management. 

March 6—Swarming and its con- 
trol. Supering methods. 

March 20 — FaH management. 
Wintering the colony. 

April 17—-Preparing honey for the 
market. The American Honey In- 
stitute. 

May 19 (Saturday) 
ey processing plant. 

Further information about this 
course may be obtained by contact- 
ing Mr. Raymond W. Davis, Voca. 
Agric. Instructor, Middleton High 
School, or Stan Otis, Ph.: CE 3-6967 
(days) or AL 5-3779 (eve’s.), Madi- 
son. 


Visit to hon- 





Alabama Annual 
Montgomery, January 27 
The annual Alabama beekeepers’ 
meeting will be held in Montgomery, 
January 27, beginning at 9 o’clock. 
An interesting program is being ar- 
ranged. 
F. E. Guyton, 
Secretary-Treasurer 





BEEKEEPERS PROGRAM 
Kansas State College 
Farm and Home Week 
Tuesday, February 7, 1956 
Room 102, Fairchild Hall 
Morning Session 
Dell E. Gates, Extension 
Entomologist, KSC, Presiding 

9:00 Apiary Inspection Report, 
July 1, 1954-June 30, 1955—R. L. 
Parker, State Apiarist, Kans. Ento- 
mological Comm., Manhattan, Kans. 

9:15 Report of the Apiary Inspec- 
tors of America and American Bee- 
keeping Federation Meetings—R. L. 
Parker. 

10:00 Honey Production—Robert J. 
Walstrom, Asst. Professor of Ento- 
mology, South Dakota State Col- 
lege, Brookings, S. D. 

10:45 Wintering Colonies 
dant Hives—R. L. Parker. 

11:15 Kans. State Beekeepers As- 
sociation—Vernon H. Adee, Presi- 
dent, Haddam, Kansas. 

11:45 Lunch Hour. 

Afternoon Session 
R. L. Parker, KSC, Presiding 

1:00 Weather Influences Upon Pol- 
len Collection by Colonies—S. E. 
Rashad, Graduate Student, Kansas 
State College. 

1:45 Motion Pictures (Sound) 
“Modern Bee Breeding”, “When Bee 
Meets Bee’-—Abbott Laboratories, 
Research Division. 


in Da- 
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2:30 Marketing Honey—Robert J. 
Walstrom. 

3:00 Round Table Discussion 
Leaders: Robert J. Walstrom, R. L. 
Parker. 





Michigan Farmers Week 
Dates: Tuesday, January 31 
Wednesday, February 1 
Room 103 Kellogg Center 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Time: 10:00 A.M. 

The Tuesday program will be com- 
mercial beekeeping day with talks 
on honey plants, marketing, prepar- 
ing honey for market, comb honey, 
and other topics. The Wednesday 
program will be “Bee School” day 
for the less experienced beekeeper. 
Subjects will include literature, equip- 
ment, spring management, swarm 
control, honey preparation, diseases, 
wintering, and package bees. 

Out-of-state speakers will include 
G. F. Townsend, of Guelph, Canada, 
John Buchanan of Medina, Ohio, 
along with several Michigan speak- 
ers. The new movie “Miracle of the 
Bees” will also be shown. All are 
welcome. 

E. C. Martin, Program Chm. 


Place: 





Vancouver Division News 

The Vancouver Island Division of 
the B. C. Honey Producers Associa- 
tion recently held their annual meet- 
ing, and the following were elected 
to office for the new year: 

President—Ian Holder. 

Vice President—-Edgar Wadsworth. 

Secretary-Treasurer George V. 
Wilkinson, 1870 Ruby Rd., Victoria. 

Directors—-D. H. Heyer, C. Mo- 
scrip, D. Scholes, C. Warren, and the 
above officers. 

Auditor—D. H. Heyer. 

Honorary President—J. E. Corner. 

At this meeting certificates of 
Beemaster were presented to Ian 
Holder, Edgar Wadsworth and 
George Wilkinson, who had attended 
8. course earlier this year at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. The 
presentation was made by Mr. W. 
MacGillivray, Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture. 

A short course in beekeeping was 
conducted this month by this divi- 
sion. Instructors were Messrs. J. E. 
Corner, Provincial Apiarist, and V. 
E. Thorgeirson, Apiary Inspector. 
Between 25 and 28 attended nightly, 
attendance being 98% of those reg- 
istering on the first night. The 
division hopes in this manner to 
start beginners off on the correct 
methods, with special reference to 
disease control. 








Editorial 


Happy New Year... 

This new 1956 Journal wants every 
reader to have a Happy New Year in 
beekeeping, whether he has a few 
bees for pleasure (and most of us 
have been in that class at some 
time) or enough bees for an income 
to add to other income (a large class 
too) or enough bees to claim that 
the entire income is from either com- 
mercial honey production, or pollina- 
tion, or the production of bees and 
queens. 

We want all of you to find what 
you need in the Journal so we give 
you a new Journal. The parts of it 
are obvious. The experienced in- 
eome-producing beekeeper will likely 
consider the reading in front just 
what he prefers. The smaller bee- 
keeper may prefer the part beyond 
the center. Those who want indus- 
try news and research results will 
find them last before the depart- 
ments. 

The story in the center is a long 
one, either a historical study on a 
very practical basis; or a story about 
some noteworthy beekeeper who has 
accomplished something unusual. 

* * * 
The Future for Honey .. . 

In the last 15 years the total out- 
put of our farms increased more 
than one third but the number of 
farms decreased 15% and the num- 
ber of people on farms 27%. In only 
five of these years has the total out- 
put been less than the year before 
and in every year since 1950 it has 
been as large or larger than the year 
before. In 1955 it is at an all-time 
high.. Yet farm income declines per- 
haps because of too high an output. 

Since World War II the national 
birth rate has been high so that 
every two years the population in- 
creases by a number equal to the 
population of Chicago. That may 
be an answer to the farmer’s dilem- 
ma and it may be an answer to the 
problem of honey marketing and 
price. Yet it should be kept in mind 
that the total agricultural production 
increased about 2% a year for the 
past 15 years while the population 
per year was increasing less than 2%. 

On the other hand, while honey 
fluctuates in total crop because of 
seasonal differences, it has a tend- 
ency to remain about the same, so 
its market share among more people 
is something to offer us encourage- 
ment. 
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POLIO 


tint licked yet! 


hin the 
MARCH OF 
|, DIMES 


January 3 to 3/ 


25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


honey sectior 


COBANA PROD. CO. 


P.O. Box 214 Dearborn 1, Mich 


BETTER BRED QUEENS 
Three-Banded Italians 


Happy New Year. 
Booking Orders for 1956 
CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Ala. 


WNDU TM 
POUL 





THRIFTY BEES 
Combless Packages and Queens. 
Three-banded Italians only. 
Write for 1956 prices and REMEM- 
BER—THRIFTY BEES ARE GUAR- 
ANTEED TO PLEASE. 
W. J. POREHAND & SONS 


Port Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders Since 1892. 








Select Italians 
QUEENS 


Package Bees 


M. C. WEST 


Boute 1, Box 279-A 
Winters, California 








Package Bees & Queens 
E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


Box 33, Moreauville, La. 
Phone 2415 











CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


Canadian beekeepers have much in com- 
mon with their neighbors in the JU. 
terested in bee 


Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 


January, 1956 











PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Bright Three-Banded Italians 
ueens —1 to 50, $1.25 each; 50-up, 
1.00. 2-lb. pkgs. with a to 50, 

75. 


1956 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
PACKAGE BEES 


W. E. PLANT 


Rt. No. 2 Hattiesburg, Miss. 


$4.00 each, 50-up, ry 3-lb. with 
queen—$5.00, 50-up, $4. 
We guarantee safe arrival 
TAYLOR APIARIES 
Box 249, Luverne, Ala. 
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BOOST YOUR INCOME 


without adding more colonies or doing more work. By 
actual test Starline 
other stock tested. 
trial. 
Now booking orders for Packages and Queens 
for shipment beginning March 20. 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS Box No. 336 


in 

(ABBA, 
ueens produce more honey than any \t <@ir,: 
ou owe it to yourself to give them a \&* 9 ~ 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


Chipley, 





KEEP YOUR COPIES 
of 


American Bee Journal 


for ready reference. 


Here is an attractive board 
file that will hold TWO 
YEARS (24 issues) of the 
American Bee Journal. 

A nicely stenciled carton file 
that will look good on your book 
shelf and give you immediate 


access to current and past bee 
material. 


Postpaid 75c 
American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Illinois 








Three Band and Pure Three Way D.R. 
Italian Package Bees and Queens. 


We ship Pure Worker Bees by mail, express or truck. 
We guarantee live arrival. We ship you the package with 
the Queen Introduced; or Regular Caged in the Package. 
Whichever you like. 

1956 PRICES 
Each with a Young Laying Queen 

4-Pound 
$6.00 


Each 

1-11 

12 to 29 
30 or more 


3-Pound 


$5.00 
$4.75 $5.70 $6.65 
$4.50 $5.40 $6.30 


Tested Queens, each $2.00 


2-Pound 
$4.00 
$3.30 
$3.60 


Untested Queens, each $1.35. 


5-Pound 
$7.00 


If Queenless Bees are wanted, deduct $1.35 from the package price. 


JACKSON APIARIES 


P.O. Box 58 Funston, Georgia, U.S.A. 














Dadant’s Starline Hybrids and 
’ Garon’s Three-Banded Italians 


Baie” 


Reg. U.S. 


Pat Off. ad. Please write us for 
February advertisement. 


GARON BEE CO. 


CONNEAUT 
60-Lb. Honey Cans 


We sincerely appreciate the 
nice business received during 


the 1955 season. 


The Conneaut Can Co. 


Conneaut, Ohio 


Bees and Queens 
Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 
Over 30 years a shipper. 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries 
Weslaco, Texas 


$TOLLER’S 


FRAMESPACERS 


The finest thing ever oe beekeepers. 
your dealer or write 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 


Latty, Ohio 





Unfortunately we could not arrive at definite 





QUEENS PACKAGE BEES 
INTRODUCING 
r FRAMEWORE Strain of geneti- 
cally bred Italians, possessing the in- 
herent qualities necessary for maxi- 
mum honey production. All breeder 
queens progeny-tested. 
Prices and information on request. 
BOB GALE’S APIARIES 
Box 472 Bunkie, La. 


THANKS 


For Your Business 
During the trying year 
of 1955. 


We are increasing our output of 
Pac kage Bees and Queens for 1956. 

fe are making every effort to serve 
you better and will appreciate your 
business in 1956 


CARLUS T. HARPER 


Route 1, New Brockton, Ala. 


prices in time for this 
at once, and look for prices in our 


KANNAN 


aaa gama | 


Donaldsonville, La. 


3-Banded Italian 
BEES AND QUEENS 


SHIPPED ANYWHERE IN 
UNITED STATES AND. CANADA 


Write for Price List 


H. 6. BRUNSON 


P.O. Box 188 Phone 2161 
Hampton, South Carolina 
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Flowers’ Quality 











Italians 


AUTAUGA BEE PARM That stand the test for honey gather- 
Italian Bees and Queens—Queens, 1 to ers; gentle; prolific; ENS BRED 


- = 1; 7 : mar? aL) = ~ FROM HIV making 300-lbs. honey. 

oO 5 : 's - do “9 

25, $450; 26 _" 25. -_ QUANTITY 1.24 25.99 

perience ia as in — Ganeiee y 
~ d. 


ated ey 
STRENGTH, P.O. Box 413, Prattville, 
Ala. Phone 4752. 








FLOWERS BEE co. 
a E. Wing & Sons Box 172 Jesup, Ga., U.S.A. 
43 Years’ Continuous Service 


ITALIAN PACKAGES 
BEES AND QUEENS 
OUR SPECIALTY 
Knights Landing, Calif. 








ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS 
2-lb. with queen $3.00 
3-lb. with queen 3.75 
4-lb. with queen 4.50 

Extra queens — $1.00 each. 














PACKAGE BEES FOR 1956 


Truck loads a specialty. Nuclei made 
to order. Caucasian and Italian 
queens. 


EUGENE WALKER 
ute No. 2 — Box 892 
Live oak, Calif — Phone 5584 











Renew Your Subscription 











Book Eariy and Be Saf 
CLOVER BEE FARMS 


Hessmer, Louisiana 


BEE WORLD 
Including 
Apicultural Abstracts 


Selene is international. Se is Bee 
a scientific journal published 
ae y by the Bee Research Asso- 
ciation. iter Dr. Eva Crane. 
Subscription $3 a year. 
Sample Copy 10c. 


American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Illinois 
Agent for U.S. A. and Canada 











LIGHT ITALIANS 


A top-producing, gentle strain 


SUNRISE APIARIES 


Box 166 Petal, Miss. 
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The New 


DON-LO LOADER 


Save Your Back — Save Labor Costs 


* Fits Any Truck 
* Easy to Install 
* Easy to Use 
* 6 or 12-Volt System 


* Low in Price 
Write for Circular and Name of Nearest Distributor 


Ronlake’s Machine Shop 


P. O. Box 767 Redding, California 
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fee ITALIAN ‘ . 
PACKAGE Italians SUNKIST Starline 


BEES and QUEENS > ' soiled: aia 
JOHN S. SHACKELFORD It’s later than you think—-With good markets, excellent pros- 


Rio O Calif ‘ pects, it’s best you place that order early for your packages 
a we and queens. We can offer you good shipping dates at pres- 
ent, on top quality package bees, Italian and STARLINE 











Reg.US. queens 
' Pat.of. 4 - 
John M. Davis queens : . , : 
© tp Gh, Gil Sats 08. co, Se a Prices quoted on request and will be published in the Feb. issue. 


All orders outside U.S.A., add 15%. 


Phone 466 Rs SUNKIST BEE COMPANY Convent, La. 
O. K. ANDERSON & SON 


P.O. Box 193 Coffee Springs, Ala. 














LCNNNNNNT IIIA INSSILICICICIIN 
Package Bees and Queens 
Start this year’s operations 
with DADANT STARLINE | 
QUEENS, because statis- 
tics show: High Produc- 
tion, Rapid Spring Build- 
up, Vigor with Gentleness | 
and Good Brood Patterns. 


We also offer our regular 
of ITALIAN QU EENS 


Lott Bee Company 
Rt. 2, Box 135, Baton Rouge, 
KANNAN NNT suse DN TINE 
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When You Want Beekeeping 
Equipment Remember .. . 


TT 16@)4:7.4.4 Lewis Beeware 
— Is the Finest 


Beehives — 
Selected Italian S Rotproofed to resist termites, bored dovetails 
Package Bees & Queens babe ct a ay nae. 
BOTTOM BOAR 
Write for Prices eee Nailless Topbar Frames — 
Gene W. Stiles Just fold together; only two nails to use. 
501 W. 8th St. Davis, Calif. 








V Frame Rests — 
Chrysler’s Electric Welded oe Easy frame removal, no propolis. 
All-Steel Queen Excluder wecdieeee 1-V Insulating-Ventilating Cover — 


Hives 6-8 degrees cooler. 





The only 
worthwhile | me Lev-L-Drain Bottom Board — 


Queen ‘ | Levels hive, sloping floor drains off moisture. 
| Excluder 
i] om the market New Slotted Topbar Frame — 
ROT-PROOFED For chunk honey. Quick to use; no waxing; 

Accurate spacing HIVES no wedge. 

Allows ma: um bee passage : 

Better ventilation P ‘ ‘ 

io honey production When you want equipment with today’s 

°o woo ’ - P “ 
newest ideas, buy Lewis-Dadant Beeware. 

So @ure ly made that it is per- ¢ ‘ . ‘ 

manentiy queen enelading and It’s amazing how your assembly time and 

will last a life time. I : b d 
We manufacture a full line of Bee costs can © saved. 

Supplies. Order from our dealers or 
= from our factory. Canadian- P — 

© goods are cheaper. No duty. V" SHAPED 
Bend or our price list. Always in FRAME REST 


the market for Beeswax. Cash or Dadant and Sons Inc 
trade. 5 » 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON Hamilton, Illinois 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 















































BRANCHES: 
Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 1010 W. Austin Street 


BRITISH BEE JOURNAL Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas 


Box 205 721 West O’Connell St. 
THE ONLY WEEKLY BEE Ye) 140) Hornell, New York Watertown, Wis. 
JOURNAL IN THE WORLD DOVETAIL Dome ._S= 
Subscription $4.50 per annum 
payable in advance 


Keep up to Date in Beekeeping ST eS OE FR ETE 
by taking out a subscription now : 
through our agents: 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Want More Honey? — Use Starlines. 
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BEES AND QUEENS 


POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 





MOU NTAIN GRAY CAUCASIAN queens 
2 June ist, $1.00. Elbert S. 
Garden Dr., Knoxville 18, 


CARNIOLAN & CAUCASIAN queens and 
package bees for 1956. Write for price. 
Tillery Brothers, Greenville, Ala. 


PACKAGE BEES — Take a 

your express money. 
bees; be our guest while 
‘to shake Booking 
Sros., Safford, Ala. 


ITALIANS—Packages, Queens. 
A2, Box 846, Vacaville, Calif. 


vacation on 
Come for your 
here. 1800 hives 
orders now. Miller 


Martz, Rt. 


GOOD QUALITY bees and queens for 1956. 

Dadant’s Starline and our regular strain. 
Shipment starts in January. Alamance Bee 
Company, LaBelle, Fla. 





FOR SALE 


CERTIFIED OHIO EVERGREEN sweet 

clover seed in bushel bags. Wonderful 
lasting bee pasture. Donald Fisher, Glen- 
coe, Okla 





ONE THOUSAND KELLEY'S split bottom 

bar frames, four hundred Jumbo frames 
Frames are new. $9.50 per hundred. Lo- 
dell Honey Farms, 4151 Monroe St., Chi- 
cago, Ill 


PARKER'S No. 1 10-frame 
Accurate dovetails and 
No 2 supers, 90c. Calif 
75c each. All K.D 
teed. John Parker, 
40 “COLONIES Write for 
house, Montevideo, Minn 


supers, $1.25. 
metal rabbets. 
tops and bottoms, 
Satisfaction guaran- 
Camptonville, Calif. 


details. More- 


FOR SALE—8-frame Root equipment “for 
700 colony apiary. Write for details. 

E H. Wadleigh, Monte Vista, Colo. 

FOR SALE—65 10-frame 
Quivey, Bowen, Til. 


colonies. E. A. 


HONEY and 1 BEESWAX WANTED 


WANTED - Any 
Russell Griggs, 








quantity amber honey. 
Hancock, Iowa. 

State 
Roscoe F. 


WANTED — Honey and beeswax. 
what you have and price. 
Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 


WE ARE PAYING top prices on beeswax 
and ae aiopet a one & rs lants. 
Sioux ees. 





and Sioux City Iowa. 


WANTED—A good reliable man for a few 
_months, or a permanent position for the 

right man Weaver Apiaries, Navasota, 
exas. 


WANTED Good dependable 

Good wages, steady employment 
tunity to lease later. C. M. Hurst, 
foot, Idaho. 


YOUNG MARRIED “MAN. Season begins 

March list. House and garden furnished. 
Give qualifications and wages expected in 
first letter. Proper party will have oppor- 
tunity to purchase my profitable modern 
1000 colony honey and pollinating business. 
H. A. Schaefer, Osseo, Wis 


beeman. 
Oppor- 
Black- 


POSITION WANTED—Beeman, 

reliable, will work for 
All letters answered. 
can Bee Journal 


HELP WANTED 
mand my placing my 1200 colonies of 
bees in the Missouri Valley under the op- 
erational management of one who can de- 
vote his whole time to the job. Have well 
established bottling business. Would pre- 
fer married man as have nice two-bedroom 
apartment available in 1956, fall. Party 
applying must be bondable. No operating 
capital necessary. All equipment including 
truck is furnished. Owner will 
the bees during summer months. 
c/o American Bee Journal, Hamilton, 
WANTED — R¢ 
and package 
Navasota, Texas 
WANTED—Expert 
position. Farr, 
Hill, Cincinnati, 


MAKE $135 


and 
salary 
. c/o Ameri- 


able 
reasonable 


Box H.J 


Reasons of health de- 


‘liable man for 1956 queen 
season. Howard Weaver, 


beekeeper. Permanent 
4851 Paddock Road, Bond 
Ohio 


AND UP every week. 

part time. Take orders for 
largest selling, nationally advertised Liq- 
uid Fertilizer since 1946. Written Guaran- 
tee. No investment. Excellent opportun- 
ity for expansion. Write ‘““Na-Churs” Plant 
Food Co., 641 Monroe Street, Marion, Ohio. 


WANTED—Experienced bee man. Immedi- 

ate work, housing furnished. Most mod- 
ern equipment to work with. Raymond 
Thomas, Inc., Five Points, Fresno County, 
Calif 


Full or 
America’s 








WANTED 


LUERSSEN'S 
new, heavy, 60's. Wanted—Bees, equip- 

ment, double boiler, sun extractor, filter 

press. 1104 Maplewood Dr., Normal, Ill 


PROFESSOR white honey, 





HONEY WANTED—AIll grades and vari- 
eties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
oP »les. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
PANY, 2613 South Yates Ave., Los 
Angeles 22, Calif. 


WANTED—Honey, amber or light, in guy 
amount. Send sample for prices. 
land Honey Cake Co., Holland, Mich. 


WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery. 
The — Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee i Mich. and Comb Foundation, 
Onsted, ich 





Ww RITE FOR FOR ‘SHIPPING TAGS: and cur- 

rent quotations on rendered beeswax. 
Any amount from one pound up bought. 
If you have 25 pounds or more, save 25% 
by letting us work it into foundation for 
you. Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 


SELL US YOUR HONEY. We pay 
Tideswell Supply Co., 2711 No. 
Omaha, Neb 


cash. 
63rd St., 








HONEY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—New clover honey in 60-Ib. 
eans, by 


producer. Ray Johnson, Prince- 
ville, I 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. 
Ralph Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 
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SUPPLIES 


BRAND MELTERS and all kinds of bee 

supplies. Catalogue free. Hodgson Bee 
Supplies Ltd., 565—13th Ave., New West- 
minster, B. C. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATA- 
LOGUE PUBLISHED (64 pages) free 
for the asking. Big factory manufacturing 
a complete line of wooden goods, comb 
foundation, metal goods, veils and gloves, 
carloads in stock, daily shipments, save 
20% WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARK- 
SON, KY. 
WRITE FOR CATAL OGUE. Quality bee 
supplies at factory prices Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 








SEEDS AND TREES 
HONEY PLANTS our sneaiuies. 

on request. Pellett Gardens. 
Iowa. 


‘Catalogue 
Atlantic, 





MISCELLANEOUS 
PLAIN or 





‘foundation. 
purchased la 


WAVYWIRED 
Beeswax rendered and 
Workers, Ithaca, N. Y 


HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs 
balance 
Please 


embodying color, 
and distinction. 
send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


simplicity 


KNOW interesting facts about the bees of 

India through the INDIAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, published in English by the Bhupen 
Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramegarth, Dist. 
Nainital, U.P., India, and obtainable from 
them. Subs. Rs9/-. or 8.15/-, or $2.25 year- 
ly. Sample copy, post free, Rs.1/8/-, or 
S$.2/6 or 40c (International money order) 
Payment in mint postage stamps of your 
country accepted. 


RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it - aifti- 
cult to secure information about sheep 
nd sheep ranching methods? The 

SHEEP ND GOAT RAISER reaches 

more sheepmen with more information of 

range sheep than any magazine published. 

Subscription $1.00. Hotel Cactus, San An- 

gelo, Texas. 





FOR SALE—The J. W. Reitz & Bros., 
Honey Processing and Packing Plant 
doing a prosperous business since 1925 
Sale necessary, at a sacrifice, due to 
death of one of the partners Plant 
located in Central part of Florida 


Address—J. W. REITZ & BROS. 
Summerfield, Plorida 











COOSA > 


.. because they went 


to their doctors in time 


Many thousands of Americans 
are being cured of cancer every 
year. More and more people 
are going to their doctors in 
time. 


But the tragic fact, our doctors 
tell us, is that every third can- 
cer death is a needless death... 
twice as many could be saved. 


For the facts of life about can- 
cer, call the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you or 
write to“Cancer” in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 


SOSSS 9999899909989 fF. 599900098904 
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Sue Bee Says: 


Let the Bees Rest During 
the Winter, but the 
Beekeeper Must Keep Busy. 


Don’t get caught short next spring!! Get those supers painted and the 
foundation in. Also why not sort out those bad combs and replace 
them with Sue Bee Foundation. Send the old combs to our render- 
ing plant to be melted up and exchanged for Sue Bee Foundation and 
other supplies or sell it to us at top market price. Remember Sioux 
Honey carries a Complete Line of Supplies at All Plants. Combs 
made from Sue Bee Foundation are supported by corrugated spring 
wire. We invite comparison. 


We are always in the market for Honey and Beeswax. If you have 


honey to sell send us a sample. If you have wax to sell write us for the top 
market price. 


The finest laboratory in the Middle West is maintained by the Asso- 
ciation in Sioux City. We will test your honey, beeswax or suspected bee 
diseased combs Free. Write or phone us. 


A membership in the Sioux Honey Association is valuable to every beekeeper, large 
or small and your inquiry about membership will be welcome. Over one hundred new 


members have been added in the past year and the list continues to grow. 


Sioux Honey Association 


Sioux City, lowa 


Lima, Ohio; Rogers, Texas; Tacoma, Washington; 
Anaheim, California; Waycross, Georgia 


January, 1956 








Movement of Honey 


Reporters are almost unanimous 
in their optimistic attitude over the 
sale of honey so far this year. Honey 
has been moving better than for 
several years, with the consequence 
that the problem of disposal of the 
balance of the crop does not seem to 
be worrying anyone from farm pro- 
ducer to big packer. 


There has, however, been a cut in 
the demand for honey since the 
Thanksgiving season and apparently 
this will carry on through the Christ- 
mas season and into January, as is 
generally the rule. We do not be- 
lieve, however, from the attitude of 
our reporters that the lull in demand 
has been nearly as great as in prev- 
ious times. 


Per Cent Honey on Hand 


In no case did we have any reports 
of more than 50 per cent of the crop 
on hand as of December 1, and this 
is remarkable in view of the fact 
that some years at least 75 per cent 
of the crop seemed to be on hand 
when the new year arrived. The 
fact is that most reporters were 
either out of honey, had only the 
smallest amount on hand or perhaps 
were forewarned enough to keep 
some to carry on trade throughout 
the late winter season. We would 
imagine that the average for our 
reporters was not over 25% of the 
1955 crop still on hand as of De- 
cember 1. 


Honey Prices 


Prices have been maintained at a 
relatively high figure even with the 
probability that big buyers have se- 
cured enough honey to carry them 
through the holiday season and are 
not just now looking around for 
more honey at anything except sacri- 
fice prices. 


On the whole, white honey prices 
have averaged at 14c or above ex- 


Honey Wanted—Ss? 33495, t2a= 
C. W. Aeppler Co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 
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by M. G. Dadant 


cept for some lower figures in the 
most distant freight rate categories. 


One redeemable feature is the fact 
that the California supply of honey 
on hand has greatly diminished. Ap- 
parently California, with the help of 
such exportations to European and 
Canadian customers as have taken 
place, is assured that its crop will 
be taken care of by the California 
population. In other words, the 
growth of population in California 
combined with the intensely active 
efforts of both producers and pack- 
ers to place honey before the public 
in an attractive manner, has meant 
all the difference in the world in the 
disposition of the entire California 
crop in the past few years. We hope 
this interest will continue. 


Government reports indicate that 
some 3% million pounds of honey 
was exported during September, 
nearly half of this going to West 
Germany and about one-fourth to 
the Canadian provinces. Other Eu- 
ropean countries made up the bal- 
ance. An encouraging sign was that 
less than a half million pounds en- 
tered the United States as import, 
showing that the European markets 
were picking up much of the foreign 
honey which has been coming into 
U. S. ports because of the possibil- 
ity of a higher price there. 


Honey Under Loan 


While we understand that approx- 
imately a million pounds of honey 
has been placed under loan up to 
December 1, our reporters did not 
indicate that they or any beekeepers 
they knew had their honey under 
loan. Some beekeepers are still 
holding their entire crop of honey, 
apparently waiting for a “peak” 
market in January or February, and 
they are content to hold the honey 
themselves without availing them- 


QUANTITY 
2-lb. pkg. 
3-Ib. pkg. 
4-Ib. pkg. 


1-24 

$3.75 
4.75 
5.75 
6.75 
1.25 


Queens 


i 
, 5-Ib. pkg. 
y GOLD LEAF APIARIES 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


selves of the government loan op- 
portunities. Of course, honey prices 
this year are quite well above honey 
loan prices so that the attractiveness 
of the loan is not so apparent. 


Moisture Conditions 


While moisture has apparently 
been satisfactory in many northern 
areas, we doubt there is a single sec- 
tion of the country that would not 
be glad to have some additional 
moisture. Washington, Oregon and 
the Pacific coast have been nearest 
to normal or perhaps above normal. 
Then comes New England and a 
strip stretching westward across the 
Midwest as far as the prairie states 
and on into Montana and the Canad- 
ian provinces, particularly Quebec 
and Ontario. 


In the plains states, Missouri, 
Louisiana and especially southeast 
through Alabama and Georgia and 
up into Virginia, more moisture is 
needed. The same rules going west- 
ward through Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona. 


It is our opinion now that we will 
have to anticipate spring rains for 
sufficient soil moisture as the early 
cold weather has frozen the ground 
to considerable depth in about all 
northern areas and the melting of 
such snow as may fall will largely 
run off. If the top soil thaws some- 
what it may be an absorbent of 
later snows. 


Summary 


Honey is moving well at extremely 
satisfactory prices, prospects are 
good for the balance of it to move, 
bees are in good condition, and, a!- 
though the winter is severe they 
should carry through. We need more 
moisture for plants which are in 
average condition so far. 


25-99 100 up 
$3.50 


¢ 

$3.25 ; 
4.50 4.25 
5.50 5.25 
6.50 6.25 


1.15 1.00 


Box 252, Hahira, Ga. 
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T takes plenty of good combs to harvest a maximum crop. We 

guarantee you these combs from 3-ply foundation if it is given 

to your bees during a good honey flow. Once drawn, the finished 
combs will resist stretch, melt down and breakage. 


The inner layer of Root’s 3-ply pure beeswax foundation is tough- * a: Three~ply | 
ened with a minor portion of high quality hydrogenated vegetable Foundation : 
wax. This toughening insures good combs free of costly distor- =a 
tion and also increases resistance to breakage in the extractor. 


Don’t wait until your combs break before replacing with 3-ply. 
Order a supply today from your nearby Root dealer or directly 
from any of our three conveniently located manufacturing plants. 
Don’t be without the good combs that secure the maximum crop. ais sus 
Combs that will also resist sag, stretch, melt down, and breakage. — 


pure 


3-ply will do that for you. We guarantee it or your money back. ern 


Order a Supply of 3-Ply 


The A. I. Root Company 


Factories at Medina, Ohio — Council Bluffs, lowa — San Antonio, Texas 
Distributors in Principal Cities 
Dealers Everywhere 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 


For. ee 


FOr « « e 
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SUPPLIES—For rot-proofed hives, with v-shaped frame rests 
and bored dovetails; for Lev-L Drain bottomboards; for insu- 
lating, ventilating (I-V). covers; for Nailless topbar frames— 
For everything you need in satisfying Lewis Beeware. 





DADANT’S BEE COMB FOUNDATION—Crimp-wired Foun- 
dation for Everlasting combs; Gilt Edge Foundation for 
amazing speed assembly; Surplus Foundation for beautiful, 
fancy comb honey; Plain Foundation to suit your special 
needs. 


FAST, IMMEDIATE SERVICE from five closely located 
branches and from hundreds of nearby dealers - - - 


You Get the Best Right when You Want it 


Lewis-Dadant Branches — 


ED MOORE—For the Northeast; Box 205, Hornell, New York 
GEORGE VEST—For the Central East; Stephenson Ave. at 14th, Lynchburg, 


Virginia 


GARNETT PUETT—For the Southeast; Route 41 South, Hahira, Georgia 
ERWIN GLEW—For the South; 1010 West Austin St., Paris, Texas 
ART KEHL—For the Midwest; 721 West O’Connell St., Watertown, Wisconsin 


Hundreds of Dealers Everywhere 





DADANT and SONS, Inc., Hamilton, Illinois 





